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Recently we asked this question of 
3750 coaches, ““What improvements 
did you notice after refinishing your 
gym floor with Seal-O-San?”’ 

Unanimously came the answers. 
“Our floor is now 100% non-slippery ; 
therefore skids and falls no longer 
hamper the squad . . . Sure-footing 
adds speed and zip to our plays.” 

But note this. More than 73% of 
the coaches recognized in Seal-O-San 
a more beautiful finish, and 92% 
welcomed Seal-O-San economies. 

The simplicity in applying Seal- 
Q-San was stressed by many coaches. 
“We eliminated high-priced painters 
this year. Our boys mopped Seal- 
Q-San on without trouble.” 

Equally appreciated were the sav- 
ings in floor maintenance. ‘The 
floor is always clean—never requires 
scrubbing. With Seal-O-San on our 
floor, we saved $457.” 

The Christmas holidays offer an 
opportune time to apply a_ beauti- 
ful, economical, non-slippery Seal- 
Q-San finish on your gymnasium 
floor. Write today for full details. 
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VITAMIN UNITS AND STANDARDS) 


The Journal of HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


@ The past five years have brought agree- 
ment between biochemists of the various na- 
tions as to suitable units and standards of 
reference for most of the vitamins essential 
to man. The practice of expressing the vita- 
min potencies of foods and other biological 
materials in terms of /nternational Units is, 
therefore, fast becoming universal. 


Believing that these units and the standards 
upon which they are based would be of inter- 
est to our readers, they have been tabulated 


and defined below (1): 


Vitamin A. 

The reference standard is a solution of pure 
beta-carotene in an inert oil, of such concen- 
tration that one gram of solution contains 
300 micrograms (0.300 mg.) of beta-caro- 
tene. The International Unit, or I.U., of vita- 
min A is the vitamin A activity of 2 mg. of 
this standard solution, or 0.6 micrograms of 
beta-carotene. 


Vitamin B1 

The reference standard is the concentrate 
produced from rice polishings, by a speci- 
fied adsorption method, in the Medical Lab- 
oratory of Batavia (Java). The International 
Unit for vitamin B: is the vitamin B: activ- 
ity of 10 mg. of this standard adsorption 
product. 


Vitamin C 

The standard of reference for vitamin C is a 
specified sample of pure levo-cevitamic acid 
(levo-ascorbic acid). The International Unit 
for vitamin C is the vitamin C activity of 


0.05 mg. of this standard. 


Vitamin D 

The reference standard for vitamin D is a 
solution of irradiated ergosterol, prepared 
under specified conditions at the National 
Institute for Medical Research (London). 
The International Unit for vitamin D is the 
vitamin D activity of 1.0 mg. of this standard 
solution. 


These International Units for expressing 
vitamin contents have been specified in the 
most recent Pharmacopoeia of the United 
States (2) as well as by the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry (3) and the Coun- 
cil on Foods of the American Medical As- 
sociation (3), and provision has been made 
for distribution of the standards in this 
country (4). 


These units have been used to express vita- 
min potencies in recent studies on canned 
foods, the results of which further emphasize 
the fact that these foods rank among the most 
important sources of the vitamins essential 
in human nutrition (5), (6), (7). 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


December, 1936 





230 Park Avenue, New York City 


(1) 1935. Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews 4, 709. 
(2) The Pharmacopoeia of the United States of 
America, Eleventh Decennial Revision, p. 261. 


(3) 1936. Report of the Council, J. Amer. Med. 
Assoc. 106, 1733 
(4) 1935. J. Assoc. Official Agr. Chem. 18, 610. 


(5) 1935. J. Home Econ. 27, 658. 
(6) 1936. Food Research 1, 223. 
(7) 1935. J. Nutrition 9, 667. 










This is the nineteenth in a series of monthly articles, which will summar- 
ize, for your convenience, the conclusions about canned foods which au- 
thorities in nutritional research have reached. We want to make this 
series valuable to you, and so we ask your help. Will you tell us on a 
post card addressed to the American Can Company, New York, N. Y., 
what phases of canned foods knowledge are of greatest interest to you? 
Your suggestions will determine the subject matter of future articles. 


mtd iets 
MEDICAL 
ASSN. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that 
the statements in this advertisement 
are acceptable to the Council on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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Ability Grouping and Individualization 


in Physical 


Education 


GROVER W. MUELLER 


Director of Health and Physical Education 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


some extent individualized instruction. It was done, 

of course, within the limits of the knowledge of the 
time. It was not possible, for example, to practice real 
individualization in arithmetic until diagnostic tests were 
devised to show exactly wherein the difficulty of the in- 
dividual lay. | 

However, although individualization is not an entirely 
new procedure, it is a fact that even today a large per- 
centage of teachers do not take advantage of the possi- 
bilities. And this is probably true in greater degree of 
teachers of academic subjects than of teachers in physical 
education, home economics education, and industrial arts 
education. That the situation in these three fields is 
somewhat better is probably due not so much to the fact 
that teachers have given more thought to the matter, but 
rather because the procedures and skills of the individual 
pupils are visible to the eye and are, accordingly, recog- 
nized and better understood by the teachers. But even 
so, many teachers in our field are doing little or nothing 
in the way of individualization. 

To be sure, the handicaps imposed by large classes, too 
few teachers, and limited time allotment are great. But 
it is under just such conditions that the importance of 
the practice of individualization becomes greater and 
greater. We should do throughout the physical education 
program what the good coach does in connection with 
his team, namely, supervise carefully the physical condi- 
tioning of each player and improve the skill of each 
player. When we do this we approach the ideal of in- 
dividualization in physical education. 

In an era that views our social plight as the result of 
extreme individualism in industry, economics, politics, 
and other phases of social life, it may appear discordant 
to place our educational emphasis on individualization. 
It is of importance at the outset, therefore, to emphasize 
the fact that in education, individualization as a method 
is employed by the group for the preservation of the 
highest and noblest achievements of the race and the 
binding of civilization through bonds of indispensable 
information, knowledge, and skill, and also that socializa- 
tion is an important end. It is distinctly a method of in- 


[= best teachers from time immemorial have to 


struction with clearly defined social bearings and of par- 


A paper presented before the Administrative Directors’ Society, 
American Physical Education Association Convention, April 1936, St. 
Louis. 


ticipation in social life itself by each individual in it. 

The accelerated development of the psychological, 
medical, and social sciences during recent years brought 
to educators the realization that children vary greatly as 
individuals. This realization made it clear that mass in- 
struction of pupils had led far from the goal of equal 
educational opportunity for all children. Subsequently 
several methods of attaining this goal have been proposed 
and tried in different parts of the country with varying 
degrees of success. Among these methods, the three 
which have received and are still receiving emphasis and 
support are the project method, ability grouping, and 
individualization. It is with the latter two methods that 
I shall concern myself mainly in this consideration of 
possible ways of adjusting a program of physical educa- 
tion to meet individual differences. 

Many of us believe that physical educators were the 
pioneers in the method of ability grouping. For well over 
fifty years it has been the common practice among many 
of these teachers to divide their classes into groups or 
squads on the basis of demonstrated achievement. It was 
the purpose of these educators to make it possible by 
this means to assign activities suited to the ability of 
each group in order to permit the best physical progress 
of individual pupils and to hold their interest in the 
activities. Further, they felt that the possibility of ad- 
vancing to a higher ability group would serve as a strong 
incentive to maximum effort. 

Of the teachers and administrators of physical educa- 
tion who still believe in the values of ability grouping as 
stated by the early workers in our field, not all have come 
to understand along with educational leaders that ability 
grouping, aside from the values previously stated, “is 
only a step toward individualization, a step which makes 
individual instruction easier, both to initiate and to in- 
corporate.” Unfortunately, although many teachers are 
fully aware that wide differences exist even between in- 
dividuals of each ability group, and that “to stop at 
ability groupings would be to fail to solve many of the 
problems involved in the differences that exist among 
children,” relatively few have adopted procedures which 
will, at least in some measure, improve the situation. 
This is probably due in some cases to a lack of realiza- 
tion of the full importance of taking action, and in other 
cases to the existence of apparently insurmountable ob- 
stacles. 
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In several communities many of the specially trained 
teachers of physical education have made good progress 
toward the goal of individualization. They recognize, 
however, that they still have a long distance to go before 
the needs of the pupils will have been met. Further 
progress of appreciable extent will be difficult under pres- 
ent conditions. The obstacles in the form of limited 
space, limited equipment, large classes, meager time al- 
lotment, and—in the elementary schools—non-specialist 
teachers, are very real. 

I shall try to state briefly some of the procedures 
which have been adopted in an effort to solve the problem 
of individualization in the face of these difficulties. In 
evaluating the work which is being done, it may be help- 
ful to keep in mind the following essence of “a tentative, 
yet practicable program of individualization” which is 
presented in the Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the Nationa! 
Society for the Study of Education: 


1. The curriculum is to be outlined in terms of the com- 
mon essentials on the one hand, and group and creative activi- 
ties on the other. 

2. The common essentials are to be subdivided into spe- 
cific measurable units of achievement. 

3. Complete diagnostic tests are to be prepared to cover 
each of these units of achievement. 

4. Self-instructive and self-corrective practice materials 
are to be prepared to enable children to get ready for the 
tests individually or to repair deficiencies shown by the tests. 

5. A simple record system is to be incorporated by means 
of which each child’s progress may be noted. 

6. Provision is to be made for individual subject promo- 
tions, not necessarily involving change of room, but merely 
continuance from the completed unit in any subject to the 
next unit in that subject. 

7. Ample provision is to be made for a wide variety of 
group and creative activities. 


No attempt has been made in this paper to follow these 
seven points in the exact order or form in which they 
have been stated, but the series of points has been used 
as the basis for the discussion. 


Ability Grouping in Physical Education 


Division of classes into small groups is essential in 
physical education if a worth-while program of varied 
activities is to be conducted. The best basis for grouping 
is usually ability. Such grouping permits the assignment 
of activities which more nearly meet the needs of in- 
dividual pupils than is possible under any other practical 
plan. It allows the pupil to work as long or as short a 
time as necessary to master essentials. It insures pupi’ 
interest because the work is suited to the ability of each 
and because fellow group members have approximately 
equal ability. It is sufficiently. elastic to permit each 
pupil to move upward or downward among the groups 
in accordance with his achievement. Finally, it makes 
possible a much greater amount of individual instruction. 
Thus it is possible to approach the goal of individualiza- 
tion through the aid of ability grouping. 

Limited amount of each type of equipment, restricted 
space, and the nature of particular types of activity all 
lead inevitably either to an emaciated program in which 
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a few types of activity permitting only mass instruction 
are used, or to a division of the class into groups jn con. 
nection with certain phases of the program. In a Number 
of higher schools the latter course has been followed but 
in the elementary schools we have gone but a short way 
on account of the obstacles in the path. For many an 
teachers have been dividing their classes into sever 
small groups. The selection of the determining factor on 
which division has been based in each case has been de. 
pendent not only on the peculiar values of each facto; 
(such as height, age, grade, ability) in connection with 
particular types of activity, but more especially on the 
presence of certain environmental limitations. However 
ability has come to be recognized as the most important 
basis when it is possible to use it. 

In order to carry out the plan of ability grouping ang 
individualization, teachers find it necessary to call to 
their aid a large army of pupil leaders or assistants. 
Pupil leaders are given special instruction during club 
periods and after-school hours in preparation for their 
work. The special advanced training received by the 
leaders and the service in leadership which they render 
is in itself a sort of individualization program so far as 
the pupils of higher ability are concerned. An adequately 
comprehensive description of a plan of pupil leadership 
in this connection is not possible within the limits of this 
paper. 

Elementary Schools 


In the elementary schools, it has usually been found 
best not to have groups homogeneous with regard to 
ability in connection with team games, but rather to have 
an equal distribution of ability from low to high in each 
of two groups. From an administrative standpoint, as 
well as to insure interest and equal team opportunity in 
competitive team games, it has been found wise to divide 
every class in the elementary schools beginning with 
grade IV into two teams of girls and two teams of boys on 
this basis. This is the best plan in connection with team 
games wherever a relatively smaller number of pupils 
(20) of either sex is involved. Obviously if all the best 
pupils are placed in one group and the poorer ones in 
another group, the game and other group competition 
would be so one-sided as to be without interest to the 
participants. In elementary schools with ample space 
facilities a practical solution of the difficulty arising from 
such small groups is to roster two or more classes of like 
school grade for physical education at the same period, 
thus making it possible for like ability groups to compete 
with each other. Of course, under this plan two or more 
regular classroom teachers are in charge. This allows 
much greater participation by low ability pupils, with 
accompanying keener interest and accelerated learning. 
Naturally the higher ability pupils also gain much in in- 
terest and improvement. 

In connection with individual activities, however, the 
possibilities for ability grouping in elementary school 
classes are much greater. Principals and teachers are 
making splendid progress along this line in track and 
field events, fundamentals of games, and stunts. Thus 
they are providing not only the greatest possible oppor- 
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tunity for improvement in each individual, but they are 
also enriching the program of activities for those who are 
able to progress more rapidly than the class as a whole, 
.e., the latter pupils are given the opportunity to partici- 
pate in additional activities. 


Higher Schools 


In junior high schools and in senior high schools, abil- 
ity grouping is more firmly established and is showing 
excellent results. One of the better plans in use is to as- 
sign pupils to groups on the basis of the extent to which 
they have mastered standard units of work. These units 
are in most cases easily measured. It is a common and 
satisfactory practice at the beginning of each school term 
to assign pupils to an ability group which corresponds 
with the one of which the pupil was a member during 
the preceding term, or to group the pupils on the basis 
of a short achievement test. Pupils are subject to change 
to higher and lower groups during any class period when 
improvement or lack of improvement seems to warrant 
such change. As has been noted, the assignment of pupils 
to ability groups should and commonly is determined by 
achievement in accurately measurable activities; indeed, 
achievement in many of these selected activities is im- 
mediately and easily measured by the pupil himself and 
consequently in most cases he is able to determine his 


own status. It should be stated that ability grouping is — 


confined mainly, for practical as well as educational 
reasons, to so-called individual activities, that is, to activ- 
ities which do not require a team or group for their per- 
formance. 


Individualization in Physical Education 


For the purposes of this discussion, the curriculum in 
physical education may be divided in a general way into 
three classifications. 

1. a) In all school grades, types of games and play are 
included in the program which are interesting and physi- 
cally valuable to all pupils irrespective of mental ability 
or neuro-muscular proficiency. They command spontane- 
ous and pleasurable participation by all pupils. Such 
activities are those which involve racially old interests, 
emotions, and responses. These activities are all quite 
simple, involving little skill and being governed by few 
rules. There is no need for individualization nor ability 
grouping in their use. 

b) Then there are group games requiring a greater 
amount of skill in controlling one’s own body movements 
and in handling objects. These games, furthermore, in- 
volve teamwork. There is no call for individualization 
here. On the contrary, one of the valuable features of 
this type of activity is that it involves group activity. It 
is, of course, one of the functions of another part of the 
physical education curriculum to provide individual in- 
struction in the basic skills which are necessary to enjoy- 
able participation in team games. However, ability group- 
ing is another matter. For team games which involve 
more than a moderate degree of skill, it is not only de- 
sirable but it is important that team mates and opposing 
team units be approximately equal in proficiency. When 
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low ability individuals play with those of much greater 
ability, active participation by the former is at a mini- 
mum, and interest and pleasure are greatly reduced for 
all team members. 

2. A second general phase of the physical education 
curriculum is that used primarily for body conditioning, 
that is for the development of the body into an efficient 
instrument for use in other physical education activities 
and in regular daily life. The main activities in this 
group are free exercises, certain developmental exercises 
on apparatus, dancing, and other rhythmic activities. 
With the exception of the developmental (strengthening 
and. suppling) exercises on apparatus, these are mass 
activities in which the team element is absent. Individ- 
ualization finds little application here, although effort is 
made to give as much instruction to individuals as is 
possible by having the teacher move about among the 
class members and give assistance to those pupils who 
appear to be in greatest need of it, instead of remaining 
in front of the class or at a piano throughout the activity 
and making general suggestions only. It is advisable to 
provide additional body conditioning for those individuals 
needing it, by means of free exercises or developmental 
apparatus exercises during regular class periods or after 
school hours. Division of the class into ability groups is 
unnecessary for free exercises, but is highly desirable in 
connection with dancing. Unfortunately, however, ability 
grouping for dancing is impractical in our schools except 
in a very limited way because the varied musical selec- 
tions which are an essential adjunct make it necessary to 
use a separate room for each group, and few schools have 
enough gymnasiums or rooms to make this possible. 
Where adjacent or nearby gymnasiums are available, 
pupils should be grouped for dancing on the basis of 
ability. 

3. It is in the third phase of the curriculum that in- 
dividualization is most desirable and, fortunately, most 
possible in our schools. The activities involved are main- 
ly of the type which may properly be termed self-testing 
activities. They are individual activities in the sense that 
one person may perform them. Most prominent in this 
phase are track and field events, game fundamentals, 
stunts on apparatus and on the ground, swimming, and 
corrective as well as other special individual activities 
for pupils with physical defects. 

These activities are included in the program not only 
for the specific values inherent in each, but also because 
the abilities thus developed are needed in connection with 
the group activities which have been discussed previously. 

It should be noted that achievement in most of the 
types of activity enumerated can either be measured ac- 
curately or evaluated satisfactorily. Achievement stand- 
ards based on the results of tests given to thousands of 
pupils should be set up in connection with most of these 
activities. Thus, standards representing excellent, good, 
and satisfactory achievement for each age group, school 
grade, physical quotient, or other accepted basis are made 
available. By reference to these achievement standards, 
which should be posted or kept where pupils may have 
free access to them, the teachers, and more important, 
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the pupils are able at all times to evaluate performance 
and to note improvement. 

Frequently the rudiments of a new skill or activity 
are taught to the class as a whole (mass instruction) in 
order to convey the basic information needed by all pu- 
pils for further practice, and also to give all pupils in- 
struction in the more gross and general movements. The 
larger, more basic, general movements are learned with 
more nearly equal facility by all pupils, although to be 
sure the pupils of greater intelligence learn more rapidly. 
Giving class instruction in this manner saves the time 
and energy of the teacher. After this has been done, the 
class is divided into small groups so that intensive prac- 
tice under the guidance of pupil leaders and teachers may 
go on. Such intensive drill is most effective because it is 
specific to the needs of the pupils. 

Different pupils need different amounts of time to mas- 
ter any given activity. Through the use of ability group- 
ing and with the aid of trained pupil leaders, individuals 
may continue to work at a certain unit until a reasonable 
degree of proficiency has been developed. Thus within 
any given ability group, each pupil may be working on 
a different unit. Because the requirements of each unit 
are clear to the pupil, and because he can in most cases 
immediately measure his own performance, he is ever 
aware of his status, of his improvement, and of the next 
steps to be taken. In this phase of the program, the 
pupil is competing primarily with himself; he knows what 
his present performance is and he tries to better it. The 
achievement standards which I have already mentioned 
are among the goals toward which he strives. 

The pupils in the high ability squads have not only to 
meet higher standards in the same events practiced by 
all members of the entire class, but they participate in a 
greater variety of activities; that is, they have an en- 
riched program. Those pupils who have attained the 
excellent achievement standards of their age groups and 
school grades may practice for and take the athletic abil- 
ity tests which call for a still higher quality of perform- 
ance in an all-round series of events which are similar to 
those in the regular curriculum. They may also strive to 
attain the standards which have been set up for higher 
age groups and grade groups. 

An individualization program should include “complete 
diagnostic tests to cover each unit of achievement.” In 
the self-testing physical education events which we have 
been discussing, every trial by a pupil is in a very definite 
sense a diagnostic test, showing the performer, the pupil 
leader, other members of the ability group, and the teach- 
er wherein the difficulty lies. Good teachers encourage 
such analysis and diagnosis followed by suggestions from 
the pupil leader and fellow group members to the per- 
former. Such a procedure assists not only the pupil ad- 
dressed, but also those who diagnose and make sugges- 
tions to acquire a better understanding of what is in- 
volved in good achievement. 

Another requirement of an individualization program 
is that self-instructive and self-corrective materials be 
available for the pupils. It should be clear in the light 
of what has already been stated that such material is 
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available in a good physical education program, Jt is a 
part of the regular teaching procedure to present modified 
forms of the assigned units and to make suggestions for 
use in the learning process to each pupil who will be 
helped thereby. 

Teacher record forms and pupil record forms may be 
printed and supplied to the schools, on which a simple 
record showing each child’s progress may be noted. Gen. 
erally speaking, these records will give a clear picture of 
the achievement and progress of each pupil. In mog 
cases they may be used as the basis for ability grouping, 
a pupil being advanced to the next higher group as sooy 
as his written record plus the observation of his work by 
the teacher warrants promotion. In many schools the 
organization of ability groups and record sheets is sych 
that each pupil knows exactly when he is eligible for ad. 
vancement to the next squad. Thus provision is made 
for individual subject promotions, the pupil continuing 
from the completed unit in a given type of activity to the 
next unit in the same type, and passing from one ability 
group to the next higher group at any time during the 
school term when he demonstrates his worth. 

In physical education as in other subjects, there are 
certain things that all children should master, and teach- 
ers should make every effort to accomplish this end. On 
the other hand, there are things which need not be mas- 
tered in the same degree or in the same manner by all 
pupils. With regard to these, teachers should not demand 
high-grade performance from every pupil before permit- 
ting him to take up other units. 

It should be noted at this point that physical educa- 
tion differs from many other subjects in that numerous 
activities or units are best enjoyed and most profitably 
performed after the pupil has acquired skill in execution, 
Accordingly, many activities should be repeated periodi- 
cally for a long time. Teachers must of course be cautious 
that a good proportion of new and learned activities is 
maintained in the program of any school grade. 

Corrective work for the removal or improvement of 
physical defects which are susceptible to correction 
through physical exercise is of necessity individual in 
nature. To date such work has found only limited appli- 
cation in public schools. In the elementary schools where 
corrective exercises are probably of greatest value, the 
teachers in general lack sufficient special training; in the 
higher schools where there are trained teachers, crowded 
activity areas and roster difficulties prevent a real cor- 
rective program. However, in a few schools a fairly good 
program exists. 

The individualization program which has been de- 
scribed up to this point is naturally found in its best 
form in the higher schools. As noted previously, the ob- 
stacles in the elementary schools in the form of limited 
equipment and time allotment, lack of trained personnel, 
and unsuitable clothing, are to a large extent impossible 
for the teacher to overcome. However, progress has been 
made. 

In my opinion all of us should make it one of our 
primary and immediate aims to attain the best possible 
plan of individualization. 
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Dolling Up 
in Europe 


Top row, left to right: Queen Elizabeth 
(Madam - Tussaud’s Wax Works, London), 
Madonna woodcarving (Munich—made in 
Oberammergau), Henry VIII (Tussaud Wax 


Works). 
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HEN a friend and I first planned to go to 
Europe this past summer, I resolved, if pos- 
sible, to study the dance and also to collect 

folk costume dolls in every city that we visited. 
It was at Munich that I started my collection of cos- 
tume dolls.* Under the guidance of a well satisfied little 





*A letter from Miss Stookey states that on her trip she collected 
106 dolls, 114 costume postal cards, and 12 books on costuming and 
the dance. Her dolls are now on display in two large glass cases in 
the Museum at Lindenwood College. 
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Director of Physical Education 
Lindenwood College 
St. Charles, Missouri 


Second row: Hungarian wood- 
en figure (Budapest), Dresden 
china dancer (Dresden), Japa- 
nese group (Liberty’s, Lon- 


don). 





hausfrau, blond and roly-poly, we shopped in the rain, 
first looking at Bavarian china far beyond our tourist 
purses, next visiting a woodcarving shop where I pur- 
chased two madonnas very simply and beautifully done, 
and finally arriving at a toy shop which offered many 
beautiful dolls in Bavarian costume. We had already 
seen the Bavarian regalia on the street—leather shorts, 
elaborately decorated suspender-harness, the green velour 
hat with the jaunty feather or a small broom affair stuck 
up in the back, so it was easy to pick out the dolls that 
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Top row, left to right: Lapland man (Stockholm), Slavic bride and groom (Prague, Czechoslovakia), Russian pilgrim (Moscow), Lapland 
woman with papoose (Stockholm); middle row: Danish peasant with basket of eggs on head, Danish housewife, Danish nurse, Danish 
wood-gatherer, Danish newspaper vendor; bottom row: Tyrolean string doll (Vienna), Czech dancer (Prague), Bohemian peasant (Prague), 


Czech dancer, Italian gondolier (Venice). 


were typical of that region. There I purchased my first 
“Trachtenpuppen.” I was sorry while at Munich that I 
did not have the opportunity to visit the famed Duncan 
School of the Dance as well as a branch of the Gunther- 
schule from Berlin. 

A few days later our ride through the Tyrolean Alps 
brought us to Oetz, where in the evening we went to the 
“Cafe Tirol” to see the villagers do the Schuhplattler 
(shoe slapping) Dance. Six or eight youths in veritable 
Tyrolean costume entered a tiny space at the end of the 
crowded cafe and in three or four successive appearances 
put on the most intricate and wonderful folk dance that 
we saw all summer. It begins slowly and mysteriously, 
building up a deep quiet, when all at once comes an 
electrifying mountain yell from one of the dancers; the 
others answer in quick succession, the music suddenly 


quickens, and the whole group slips into a leather 
slapping of shoes and shorts breath-taking to behold. 
Swedish, Danish, Finnish, or German—none of them 
have a folk dance to compare with it in vivacity and 
dramatic content. 

On our way from Oetz to Venice, we had several hours 
in Innsbruck, which is probably one of the best cities in 
Europe in which to shop. Here I bought many Tyrolean 
dolls for a very few shillings at the shop of Gabriel 
Hammerl. The Tyrolean dolls are similar to the Bava- 
rian ones, and also more or less like the Swiss. Here we 
bought ski shoes, Tyrolean sweaters embroidered with 
woolen flowers, Tyrolean belts; many of which told a 
story in pictures, and velour hats and peasant scarfs. 
Here I started a collection of jewelry with dance figures 
on each piece. The Tyrolean influence seemed to be felt 
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Top row, left to right: Hungarian (Budapest), Danish Royal Guard (Copenhagen), Dalecarlian Swedish (Stockholm), Finnish; middle row: 


Historical Italian (Venice), Italian (Venice), Tyrolean (Vienna), Tarantella (Venice), Historical Italian (Venice) ; 
(Berlin), Hessen (Berlin), Hungarian (Budapest), Scotch (Edinburgh), Buckeburge (Berlin). 


all over Europe. In fact, when we got back to New York 
we found that many of the fall hats seemed to be copied 
directly from the Tyrolean ones with their jaunty 
feathers. 

After a long hot ride in the train all day, we finally 
arrived in Venezia (Venice). We walked through the 
station door too hot and burdened with bags to realize 
that we really were in Venice. Then suddenly, just as 
though a curtain had been drawn, there right in front 
of us was the dream city—water, lights, gondolas, and 
all. The sheer beauty of it held us spellbound. 

When I started out to collect my Venetian dolls, I 
found a toy shop on the narrow street, Callo Larga, just 
back of St. Mark’s Square. A little old lady who spoke 
English owned the shop. I tried the bargaining tactics 
which had worked so beautifully with an Italian boy 
earlier, but she was a different proposition. Her dolls 


bottom row: Hessen 


were expensive put worth the money—she knew it, and 
her prices were fixed. I could take them or leave them. 
seventy-five lire or none. Well, in the end, of course, | 
took the dolls and paid the price. Two were historical, 
fifteenth century types (see Illustration). The woman 
wore a full red skirt, black lace scarf over her fitted 
bodice, and a tricorn hat on her powdered wig. As she 
carried a dainty mask, she had probably been attending 
a costume ball. Her escort wore short black knickers, a 
fitted red coat with jabot of white lace, and tricorn hat. 
Less historical, but more amusing, was a harum-scarum 
Venetian doll wearing a full blue skirt, white blouse, 
and black-fringed shawl, caught at the bodice with a 
rose. 

“Where is the boy that goes with this girl?” I asked. 

“Oh, she just go with sailor boy!” airily replied the 
shop-keeper. 
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While in Oetz I heard about a school of the dance in 
Wien (Vienna); it was the Hellerau-Laxemburg School 
in the Castle Laxemburg near Vienna, in which the 
famous Rosalia Chladek taught. Arrangements were 
made for us to visit the school and an interpreter was 
also provided. 

The taxi driver had difficulty finding the place, but 
after backing out and turning around numerous times, 
finally landed us at the castle gate. We walked through 
spacious grounds and up to the second floor without 
seeing a soul. We couldn’t find a single door that looked 
like an office, but after roaming around for a few min- 
utes, we heard the sound of a piano. I called the “Dr. 
Interpreter” and started opening the door. He jerked 
me back and said, “Says no one can enter this room; 
we'd better go back to Vienna.” Well, I had no intention 
of going back to Vienna, so to his great astonishment I 
quickly opened the door and started in. Here I saw a 
whole room full of girls in black, modern costumes, 
“folding and unfolding” on the floor. The young girl 
who was teaching the class came up and said that Mr. 
Eterand was expecting us and showed us the way to his 
office. In the short wait there I observed near the door 
a table full of fresh clay models, some of dancers in 
modern dance poses, and some small costume masks. On 
the side wall were colored paintings of costumes pro- 
duced by the class in costume design. They were un- 
usually well done. Soon Mr. Eterand came in and ex- 
plained the purpose of the school. It offers courses in 
gymnastics, eurhythmics, dance composition, kinder- 
garten rhythmics, choreographic music, percussion in- 
struments, improvisation, costume design, acrobatics, 
massage, “spielen und sport,” flute, education, psychol- 
ogy, Montessori-Method, pedagogy, history of the thea- 
ter and the dance, and clay modeling. I know of but 
one other school, in America, that offers as complete a 
course of the dance and its related subjects. 

Soon it was time for class. We were taken in to watch 
Rosalia Chladek teach. She, you will remember, in 1932 
won a silver medal in the International Choreographic 
Competition in Paris; in 1933, a silver medal in the 
International Solo Dancing Competition in Warsaw; and 
in 1934 she was awarded another one in Vienna in the 
International Solo and Group Dancing Competition. 
When we first stepped through the door we met two 
girls from the United States, who seemed very glad to 
find someone to whom they could speak English. They 
sat with us and explained the lesson, a dance composi- 
tion with percussion instruments. Rosalia is a very at- 
tractive personality—slender, tanned, and dynamic. She 
was dressed in navy blue slacks, white blouse, and a 
navy blue jumper. 

Next hour we visited a class in rhythmics for children, 
taught by Melita Kosterlitz. All the exercises were done 
with a small rubber ball. I never dreamed so many 
uses could be found for a ball without throwing and 
catching it. Next we saw another class learning the use 
of percussion instruments. Just before leaving, we bought 
a copy of Rosalia Chladek’s book on the dance, called 
Die Tanzerin, which she autographed for us. We also 
made arrangements to have many of her group photo- 
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graphs sent to us later after we had returned to Americg 

When I told one of the girls from the Uniteg States 
that I was making a collection of costume dolls, 4. 
immediately offered to get me one that a peasant woman 
had made for her. It proved to be sort of a scarecroy 
made out of string and dressed in a Tyrolean costume 
The hunt for dolls in Vienna reached a climax at Jogg 
Kober’s “Spielwarenhaus.” He had many Austrian dos 
more or less like the Bavarian and decidedly like the 
Tyrolean in appearance. 

At Budapest where we stayed in the girls’ dormitory 
of the Royal Hungarian School of Physical Education, 
we found a peasant shop in connection with the college, 
And there before breakfast the next morning I hag 
acquired six dolls—the typical Hungarian style with 
large flowing sleeve and pantaloons and beautifully em. 
broidered aprons. The next day when we went shopping 
my greatest trouble was to keep from buying too many 
dolls. Every shop seemed to have dolls more beautify! 
than the last. Some of the costumes had an Oriental 
splendor suggestive of Magyar origin and cost from 
fifteen to twenty-five dollars. The only thing that kept 
me from buying them was the fact that my supply of 
pengoes was getting low. Finally we came to the store 
of Adam Karolys, entirely given over to dolls, where | 
completed my Hungarian collection. Some of the men 
dolls were cowboys with long leather coats trimmed with 
elaborate woolen embroidery. I would like to have had 
an entire Hungarian costume for myself, but they are 
entirely too heavy to dance in, so I contented myself 
with buying an apron embroidered in wool. 

After sight-seeing in Praha (Prague), our next stop, 
I went shopping for dolls and garnets. Garnets were © 
easy to find, but I went to several toy shops before 17 
found any costume dolls. It is strange how many of the” 
shops in Europe show mostly American dolls—cowboys, 
Indians, Mexicans, By-lo babies, and Shirley Temple 
dolls. American dolls seem to be as popular in Europe” 
as are the American films. Finally we came to a peasant @ 
shop “Zadruha,”’ where I got some Slavic peasant dolls” 
as well as some of the more elaborate Czech type. One™ 
is a gay man whose pants, cut like riding clothes, are” 
elaborately embroidered. He wears flowers in his hat 
and a feather, too. His fancy shirt sleeves are almost as” 
full as the huge puffed sleeves of the girl that goes wil 
him. She wears a full short skirt and has flowers in het 
long braided hair. The flowers indicate she is unmarried) 

In Prague we visited Irena Lexova’s School of the 
Dance. She had just published a book entitled Ancient 
Egyptian Dances, the research for which had been done) 
by her father, Professor Lex of the University of Prag 
assisted by our guide Valerie Hazmukova. It is illus 
trated with drawings from Ancient Egyptian originals 
by her sister, Milada. . 

We spent the entire morning in her studio working, 
talking, and exchanging ideas. In Czechoslovakia 
teacher of the dance has to pass a very rigid state ex 
amination before she may obtain a license—one of the 
requirements being a year’s work in anatomy. We asked 
to buy two of her books, but she insisted on giving them 
to us and autographing them from our passports. 
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At Dresden, as soon as I had fully recovered from the 
thrill of seeing the Sistine Madonna, I started out to 
hunt for dolls. Most of the women were out buying 
Dresden China and the men had gone to see the runner 
who was passing through Dresden that afternoon carry- 
ing the torch of fire from Greece to the Olympic Games. 
First, I tried the door of a small shop several times and 
was about to leave when a boy came out. I told him I 
was looking for German “Puppen,” so finally he came 
back with a queer looking old lady. I asked her for 
German folk costume dolls, and she _ triumphantly 
brought out a complete set of Hitler soldiers—there 
were Hitler Youth, Hitler’s bodyguard, Hitler’s standing 
army, Hitler’s chauffeur, Hitler’s policemen, etc. German 
dolls seemed to mean just one thing to her—Hitler. 
Finally after hunting around through her shelves myself, 
I found a gorgeous Hessen doll with literally dozens of 
skirts and a little cheese-box hat set right on top of her 
head, and the large bow with streamers hanging down 
in the back. It was a marvelous doll and just what I 
was looking for, but she wanted thirty marks for it. 
After about twenty minutes of sign language and much 
writing of figures—the one universal language in Europe 
—the price was still thirty marks, so I left. After roam- 
ing around the Ringstrasse a long time I finally arrived 
at the B. A. Miller store where in a very few minutes 
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I was able to buy Saxony dolls to my heart’s content. 

There is entirely too much to tell about Berlin to put 
in one short article. The opening of the Olympic Games, 
Hitler passing by just a few feet away, French athletes 
giving the Hitler Salute, and the thousands of hands 
held out motionless during the singing of the German 
Songs! : 

The dance festival in the evening, ‘““Olympische Jugend 
Festspiel,” with ten thousand dancers, was the high spot 
of the whole trip. The thousands and thousands of 
children came down the broad stone steps, running and 
leaping, absolutely in time to the music. The figures on 
the field were of a mathematical perfection, and there 
was not a sign of a mark to show them where to stand. 
Groups came in from the side—long lines of children 
dressed in complete woolly outfits of red, green, black, 
yellow, and blue, looking for all the world like long, 
fuzzy caterpillars. Soon, before we knew it, the lines 
became circles in the center with wide borders of white 
dancers for a frame for this human presentation of the 
Olympic flag. Next came the older girls, thousands of 
them all in rose or white; some with balls, some with 
one Indian club, and some with hoops. With these were 
hundreds of dancers with long, circular skirts. All the 
groups made interesting geometric figures on the field 
following all the rules of design, in rhythm, contrast, and 


Top row, left to right: Black Forest (Berlin), Schwabherin (Dresden), Dutch couple (Dresden), Dutch girl (Berlin), Black Forest (Berlin) ; 
middle row: Poland, Hessen family (Berlin), Schwartzfeld (Berlin), Baden family (Berlin), Poland; bottom row: German (Berlin), Saxon 
(Dresden), Danish (Copenhagen), Danish (Copenhagen), Danish, German (Berlin), Saxon (Dresden). 
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opposition without being trite and symmetrical. All these 
groups did rhythmic gymnastics and danced with as 
much perfection as the Radio City precision troupe. Of 
all the hundreds of balls not one ball was dropped, and 
the movements were no mere tossing and catching, but 
very intricate rolls and maneuvers that would have tried 
the skill of any varsity basketball player. The simplicity 
and beauty of the German color scheme delighted and 
amazed me. No show of cheesecloth in all the colors of 
the rainbow, and no two yards of “chiffun,’ as John 
Martin says, with many trailing ends floating, but close- 
fitting, brief garments that showed the well-built bodies 
and the uniform, cinnamon sun-tan. Then as a climax 
to the whole performance, Palucca, Kreutzberg, and 
Wigman, all dancing in one performance was far too 
much for one evening. Beauty on so large a scale and 
so perfectly achieved can never be forgotten. 

The first dolls I saw in Berlin were in the Finnish 
Headquarters on the Friedrickstrasse. On a large map 
of Finland, dolls were fastened to represent the folk 
costumes of each different section. Of course I went in 
immediately, and tried to buy them but was told that 
they were just for display purposes. They gave me, how- 
ever, the address of the doll shop, “Mathes Spielwaren” 
auf Leipizerstrasse, the most elaborate store of its kind 
in Europe. There were rows upon rows and shelves after 
shelves as far as you could see of German dolls repre- 
senting every province and village in Germany—Baden, 
Hessen, Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirttemberg, Thiiringen, West- 
phalen, and so on—big dolls, little dolls, all dressed com- 
plete to every petticoat and panty. They all had real 
hair braided around their heads or over the ears in typi- 
cal German fashion. There were families of dolls— 
mamma, little sister, and baby, so I tried to get one of 
each kind. 

The first studio of the dance we visited in Berlin was 
the Giintherschule. We arrived just in time for the 
eleven o’clock lesson taught by Berthe Trumpy. She 
was a most charming slender brown type, close cut 
brown hair, brown skin, and brown slacks. When she 
gave us folders of the school, I soon discovered much to 
my surprise that Maja Lex was teaching there also. We 
at once made arrangements for lessons with her the next 
day. Most striking, she was tall, very dark, with long 
straight black hair. She looked more like the Hungarian 
type—the dark Magyar. She apologized after class be- 
cause her work was so simple, for she had dancers in the 
class from all over the world, and they all had had differ- 
ent types of training. The directions in class were usually 
given in German, and then later repeated in French and 
English, but it was surprising how well one could under- 
stand without knowing the language. Her work is a good 
example of movement that cannot be put into words, 
but must be danced. I can easily see why Elizabeth 
Selden says that Maja Lex’s dance compositions are the 
most perfect examples of absolute dance. At the dance 
congress in Munich in 1930 hers was the only composi- 
tion repeated by request. Three of her compositions that 
have won prizes are “Klange und Geschichte,” “Bar- 
barische Suite,” and ‘Minaturen.” 

Another school we visited in Berlin was the Medau 
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School of Gymnastics. Our idea of gymnastics was the 
old, very formal, stiff, uninteresting set of exercises given 
to a very sharp command, but the European idea Seems 
to be much broader. The word “gymnastics” there i 
really very closely related to sports and the dance. Just 
a few minutes after we arrived at the Medau School, g 
tall distinguished-looking, gray-haired man came - 
made a few remarks in German, and sat down at the 
piano and played for the entire program. And such play- 
ing! It seemed to me that anyone could have don 
rhythmic gymnastics to music so full of feeling anq 
emphasis. The members of the class were beautifully. 
built girls. The one in the center was especially so, an 
after a few minutes I recognized her as the model useq 
on the postal cards of the Olympic Games. 

Our second surprise came when the girls started doing 
the movements which we had seen at the Dance Festiyal 
the night before. First they used one Indian club with q 
swinging movement—all the movements starting from 
the hips and the shoulders. Then balls were used with 
the same rhythmic, elastic, swinging movement. It was 
most interesting to see these movements with the balls 
at close range after having seen them at the stadium, 
They appeared much more difficult and the ease with 
which the performers rolled and turned and caught the 
balls with a slight shift in the center of gravity was 
remarkable. The same type of work was repeated with 
hoops and tambourines. It was the most surprising piece 
of work I had seen. I had expected to see good dancing 
in Europe, but to see such elasticity and grace developed 
with gymnastics was a surprise. 

After two hours of this, we were very anxious to ask 
many questions. We were invited into the office and 
first talked to a tiny English girl, Molly Braithwaite, 
who had a branch school of rhythmic gymnastics in 
London. From her we learned that the beautiful girl 
who led the class and whose pictures were seen all over 
Berlin was Mr. Medau’s wife. Just then Mr. Medau 
himself came in and visited with us, conversing in very 
good English. He explained that his modern rhythmic 
gymnastics was a method by which the elasticity of the 
body might be won back or increased without danger of 
over-developing certain parts. He said that our daily 
occupations take care of the “feet, underarms, and 
legs,” but there is no consciousness of motion in the 
shoulders and the hips. He says animals retain this 
elasticity of movement that starts from the body and 
flows throughout the limbs in one elastic line. He ac- 
complishes his results by a swinging movement which 
he says was originally Bode’s method. It consists of a 
shift of gravity, a swinging and relaxation, a push and 
pull exercise. He autographed for us his two books, 
Arbeitsweise Medau and Heinrich Medau’s Bewegungs 
Musick. 

After an all-day bus ride and several ferry trips, we 
arrived in Svendborg, Denmark, the land of bicycles. 
And such queer-looking bicycles as they were, all black 
with oldfashioned, tall handlebars that made the riders 
sit very erect so that it looked as if they were going to 
fall over backwards! It looked so out of place to see 

(Continued on Page 644) 
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The New Leisure — and the Adult 


EDITH M. GATES 


Director of Health Education 
National Board, Y.W.C.A. 


UCH is being said and written _on “the new 
M leisure” in its relation to physical education, 
and yet so much of this is still in terms of the 
school, of the program of preparing children for the 
future, and not in preparing teachers now to guide the 
adults in the present situation. The immediate problem 
is here; it is with us already. Why should our graduates 
from physical education schools continue to be baffled 
when they actually get into the community and meet the 
demands of the adults who have this “too much leisure,” 
often a forced leisure which is not necessarily the result 
of a normal day’s work? The problem is one of giving 
a new insight and training to our leaders now. 

For example, in our Y.W.C.A. program for young 
employed women or home women, we have felt it should 
be our function to provide a program, the leadership, and 
the facilities, for the health-building exercise some of 
them want and the recreational activities all of them 
want. In this program, we would recognize that the 
teaching of certain skills would be necessary for those 
women who were perhaps limited or awkward in their 
school days; but teaching games and skills would be 
a minor task if the school had prepared girls for their 
adult leisure. Thus far this has not been the case. Most 
of our time has been spent in classes, teaching the type 
of individual and group games the young women find 
they need as they grow older. And we have had our 
problems in trying to redirect some folks into these more 
recreational activities, because the heavy team games 
were the only thing they had known. 


T is with a real sense of gratification then that leaders 

in the adult field see the curriculum of physical educa- 
tion schools changing, for it means that young teachers 
will get a richer content of program and a new appre- 
ciation of the value in many of the more moderate 
recreational skills that adults want. And public schools 
today are so adjusting the curriculum that these young 
adults can now come to the community center or 
Y.W.C.A. with certain skills in which they are already 
proficient. They have a wider knowledge of the range 
of possibility for their leisure; yet, there are still cer- 
tain leadership skills that need more emphasis if we are 
to meet the problems of the present world. There is need 
for more preparation in methods of presenting a program 
to adults. | There is need to widen the understanding of 
the leader for this world in which the adult moves, i.e., 
more study of the community and its sociological factors, 
and with it, the social and psychological needs of young 
adults. \ 


The young women who come to the Y.W.C.A. are 


intelligent, mature people who cannot be given “just 
an exercise” or “just a game.” They have their motives 
for seeking something for their leisure and are intelli- 
gently searching for the thing that seems adequate to 
them and which will have lasting value. In the first place, 
when a girl has gone through school and is making her 
own place in the world, whether in a gainful occupation 
or running her own home, she is meeting stresses and 
strains that are new. She is interested in herself and in 
her health—perhaps for the first time. How well we 
see the truth of that law of learning: that a person 
learns when a situation arises—when she has need for 
it. So it is with a girl, who in her youth has been an 
average, normal person and who suddenly meets her 
first personal health problem when she is alone in a 
large city on her first job. How natural for her to come 
to a person who is offering activities for the physical 
well-being of girls! She turns to the physical director 
with all kinds of personal health problems. 


HIS is one of the serious lacks we find in graduates 

today. They have not had enough real health educa- 
tion to meet these personal problems. Or if they have, 
it has been in the form of school hygiene for the grades 
or early high school—much too text-bookish for them 
to adapt to practical daily living. There is need for a 
greater realization of the close correlation of health and 
physical education in ‘our training schools. There is need 
for a clearer understanding of how to’*meet the layman’s 
health problems; Are our students in training given any 
acquaintance with practical, personal hygiene books that 
young women might read and discuss in clubs? Are our 
directors given enough study of modern health problems 
to be ready to lead informal discussion groups them- 
selves? Or are they sufficiently informed to be ready to 
plan courses or lecture series on the most common prob- 
lems which cause young women to miss days of work? 
Are we giving health education that will apply to adult 
needs? For health is one of the motives that brings busi- 
ness and industrial girls to leisure-time activities. 

This young adult is making a whole new adjustment 
to life both as an adult in a new environment and as an 
individual in this changing economic world. The emo- 
tional and psychological problems are such as she has 
never faced before. Will the study in the curriculum 
of our physical education schools of “Child Psychology” 
answer the needs of leaders today? We hear so much 
in our adult field of the need to work more closely with 
individuals even though it is only in group work. How 
can the young physical director dare to counsel these 

(Continued on Page 646) 
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Opportunities and Obligations 


Health 


In 


Y TITLE, as I inter- 
M pret it, does not call 
for any distinction be- 


tween opportunities and obli- 
gations. It seems to me that 
anyone who takes health education seriously must look 
upon every opportunity as an obligation. 

The necessity for health education may be recognized 
very readily by considering a few examples of how poorly 
educated the American people are with respect to health. 
This applies to all “‘classes’’ of Americans, if one classifies 
them by their education. We have excellent examples in 
the regular correspondence received by Hygeia, The 
Health Magazine published by the American Medical 
Association, from all kinds of people. Here are just a 
few of the ideas expressed in this correspondence: 

... The germs causing colds and catarrh are acid lov- 
ing organisms, and can be discouraged by keeping the 
mucous membranes alkaline. High blood pressure can 
be cured by a fruit and nut diet. Plaster casts are bar- 
barous, hellish atrocities. The blood can be purified by 
pasteurization. Honey and sulphur will cure eczema (this 
suggestion comes from a bee-keeper). Musical soup eat- 
ers are the cause of indigestion in their neighbors. Com- 
binations of iron salts and lard are supposed to cure can- 
cer, diphtheria, and infantile paralysis. Individuals are 
reported to make a practice of munching on pieces of 
glass after getting “tight,” and with no bad results. Can- 
cer is supposed to have something to do with the eating 
of pork. A woman proposes to cure tuberculosis by tak- 
ing serum from the blood of a very small thing captured 
in Asia or Africa, compounding it with two other ele- 
ments, and placing it in the unfortunate victim’s blood. 
Crushed oats and fish are supposed to be brain food. 
Ground coffee and olive oil are recommended as a rub- 
bing liquid to benefit the skin. The Japanese persimmon 
is supposed to be valuable for increasing the menstrual 
flow. Tuberculosis is supposed to be cured by drinking 
gasoline. Dandruff is supposed to be the result of too 
much heat in the scalp due to action of the brain—if 
any! Salt is used for committing suicide in China, and 
is therefore supposed to be responsible for practically all 
the incurable diseases which afflict Americans, Hay fever 
is supposed to be due to the heat. Fried foods and pies 
injure the hearing. Potatoes ruin the kidneys and cause 
insomnia. Apples, lettuce, and beans are the best sleep 
producers. Black coffee is harmless, but with either 
cream or sugar, coffee is a powerful stimulant. Cutting 
the hair causes baldness, when the nerves leading to 


A paper presented before the Southern District Association Con- 
vention, March 1936, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


W. W. BAUER, M.D. 


Director, Bureau of Health and Public 
Instruction, American Medical Association: 
Associate Editor, Hygeia, The Health Magazine 
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By 


the scalp are weak; it also jg 
the cause of whiskers on the 
face. The retina of a murdered 
man’s eye contains a record of 
the scene which he witnessed at 
the end of his life. The sex of the unborn child can be cop. 
trolled. Particles of metal from opening of cans are re. 
sponsible for appendicitis. The sun causes infantile par. 
alysis. Goat’s milk and rum are supposed to cure tuber. 
culosis .. . 

These are only a few of the more extreme examples 
culled from among thousands of letters received by 
Hygeia every year.’ Those offering cures are perhaps 
adequately explained by the following excerpts from a 
letter in which the economic urge is expressed in a some- 
what original manner. “Human life can be prolonged to 
any age, be it 1,000 years or more, always being in good 
health” says our correspondent, who claims further “that 
he himself could live any length of time or over 1,000 
years, provided in getting the funds which would be 
nearly 1,000 dollars yearly” and “that he could make an 
old man be young again within 1,000 days, guarantee 
200 more years of living, provided that the man has 
funds which is not much for his own needs, 1,000 dollars 
a year.” Not all are quite so original in choosing a means 
to get a livelihood out of their half-baked medical 
theories. Most of them quite bluntly say that they will 
sell their formula for a satisfactory price. 

One of the large insurance companies which carries on 
a health service for its policyholders has published evi- 
dence that there is a tremendous need for health educa- 
tion as evidenced by its question and answer correspond- 
ence with certain of its policyholders entitled to the 
health service.” 


URTHER evidence of the prevalence of various false 

beliefs and superstitions will be found in a study by 
Caldwell and Lundeen of “Students’ Attitudes Regarding 
Unfounded Beliefs.’’* This study is valuable for a detailed 
analysis of responses to 200 questions involving various 
beliefs, many of which have to do with health. An extra- 
ordinarily complete bibliography greatly enhances the 
value of this paper, which is intended largely as a pre- 
liminary study for the establishment of a basis from 
which later changes in pupils’ attitudes can be checked 
and progress measured. In brief, the authors conclude 
that senior high school students have read about approxi- 
mately one-half of the 200 false ideas included in the 
study, and are influenced by one-fifth of those that they 


1 Indices refer to the Bibliography at the end of this article. 
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have heard. The influence of fallacious beliefs is greater HE deplorable state of the public misinformation about 
in rural areas than in large city areas, at least as far as health is quite easy to explain. Rapid strides in sci- 
this collection of beliefs and this group of students is entific research in the last century have created a lag 
concerned. Girls are influenced more than boys. College which is not always wholly to be deplored. Ancient 
students have heard of more unfounded beliefs than high superstitions persist and modern advertising is rapidly 
school seniors, but believe in fewer. Since this study in- building up a new set of fallacious beliefs, established 
cludes health superstitions, the general conclusions apply in the public mind by unscrupulous advertisers able to 
thereto. The objective of modern education is not pri- make profits out of them. The challenge to modern edu- i" 
marily to inculcate knowledge, but to influence behavior; cation is, as I see it, fourfold: i 
hence, the significance of this study is obvious. First—To close up the gap between modern scientific 

Peters and Struck find that the number of health mis- knowledge and its application wherever such knowledge " 
conceptions of prospective teachers decreases slightly as__ is sufficiently established and tested to be definitely ap- 3 


. the length of the training period increases, and that plicable in the public interest. , 
- teachers’ colleges show a small but statistically insignifi- Second.—To wage ceaseless warfare against the per- i 
of cant advantage over liberal arts colleges.* Graduates  sistence of superstitions based on tradition and on ignor- a 
ws from negro colleges are particularly subject to miscon- ance. 4 
” ceptions, the percentage being double that of other four- Third.—To nullify, as far as possible, the pernicious 4g 
= year groups. Those completing courses in health educa- effects of certain types of modern advertising. i 
nd tion give evidence of a higher aggregate of health infor- Fourth—To motivate the conduct of the individual a 
- mation than other groups. Women show less belief in towards more healthful living. i 
misconceptions than do men, and the difference shows “a The problem of the teacher is first to decide what shall 

= high degree of statistical significance.” In contrast to the be taught. Armstrong has asked the question, “Can It 
7 findings of Caldwell and Lundeen, Peters and Struck find Now Be Told?” and in a paper under that title he classi- " 
“i that rural subjects show no difference from those reared fies health facts as follows: bs, 
me in urban areas. The more traditional type of supersti- I. Assured Health Facts: a 
to tions found belief only rarely, but a surprisingly large a) Those universally and practically applicable. a 
we percentage of all groups indicated belief in old-fashioned b) Those theoretically sound but limited in application be- a 
nat remedies for disease or injury. There are many evidences cause of the imperfections in available methods, doubt as to q 
00 that commercial advertising is a source of numerous un-_ timeliness, or for other reasons. 4 
be scientific health beliefs. Worst of all, “the results ob- Il. — — sie aia 3 
ne tained show that formal education has failed in a marked _ a) Those about which there is a growing certainty, though h. 
t degree to eliminate health misconceptions from the be- “° yet ho RANG SERINE SERENE. ‘ i 
ee liefs of individuals cooperating in this study.” b) Those ~~ a but about which there is q 
w Just by way of gilding the lily, I should like to refer Tak heme nr pri t 
a | briefly to an editorial in Hygeia, in which a number of { 


Such an outline is self-explanatory and is an invaluable 
guide to general policy. It implies. but does not supply 
the need for source materials. Armstrong has amplified 
this theme to some extent and again presents the same 


i health superstitions were referred to, such as the supposed 
“ill significance of burning of the ears, itching of the nose, 
cold shivers, blisters on the tongue, and the significance 
of sneezing and innumerable superstitions as to warts 





; yutline in ¢ “= —Ww 
- and how to get rid of them. Not least among the super- “a mm & mone vorent paper "Eee: Pate—Weas 20 
stitions mentioned are the ones which enable quacks to ; — . , 
ca- . 7 “els Laton gives a fine general guide to the selection of 
flourish by attempting the cure of rheumatism “by push- a , : : vetoce a 
nd- ; : ; ; a. health teaching materials, in the following words: “What i 
ing buttons in the spine, by pulling legs, by twisting feet, . : h, 
the : ; : is taught should be determined by the use that the iii 
and by seating the rheumatic subject where he can see ‘Il be called k : ty 
decteie: suena pase between, two dlectvedes.”* earner will be called on to make of the knowledge. The it 
A arr : symptoms of a disease and its treatment are of tre- 0 
Ise Judah made a study of the misconceptions concerning , : 2 ap ; i 
seventies diecese which quevailed in 0 grow of Wah mendous importance to the physician who specializes in il } 
by a a . a. infectious diseases; the vital statistics of a disease and if 
* school seniors.° His conclusions are embodied in the al- ke : - ; ie 
8 legory by Chapman and Counts which Judah quotes the pathway it has taken to reach a certain community a 
led from their book on the Principles of Education.’ “Greet- may be of particular interest to the public health official. it 
ous his ite meal. at aid willie: Mlle: salen d Pam al Prevention of spread, not treatment or research, is the {ab 
ra- iy ak ° eo atoning ” y responsibility of the layman, and it is for the layman 4 
the — 7 that secondary education is primarily planned. He needs ak 
ww ‘How shall we care for our bodies? to be equipped, not with the skills of making inocula- ine 
om Siew shall we wear cur chibiea? tions, but with the knowledge and attitudes which will 
- How shall we work together? send him to the expert for such inoculations when they 
ude How shall we live with our fellowmen? are needed ; not with the detailed knowledge of charac- 
yxi- Die wad: ante dealt oe Cad teristic symptoms of disease, but with the habits and 
the skills which will protect him and others against the 


hey And the teacher pondered these words, and sorrow was_ spread of infecting organisms. Knowledge of the means ! ‘ 
in his heart.” of prevention, skills in the application of such knowledge, 
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and attitudes leading to the application of such knowl- 
edge and skills are the health education objectives of the 
study of disease. 

“Healthful activities could be taught and enforced on 
an authoritarian basis and better health might result; 
but such teaching belongs in an autocracy, not in a 
democracy. In this, as in all other lines of human activ- 
ity, the best and most permanent results will come when 
individuals modify their behavior voluntarily in accord- 
ance with their increasing knowledge of the facts.’’’° 

Lerrigo, with particular reference to control of con- 
tagious diseases, says, “It is the preventive activities, 
rather than the characteristics of the diseases themselves, 
with which the educational program is concerned. The 
writer believes that it is not the characteristics or mani- 
festations of the disease which should be included in a 
teaching program, but rather the habits, the attitudes, 
and the knowledge involved in preventing the occurrence 
of the disease.”*! Such principles are applicable to all 
phases of health teaching with equal validity. Yet Hygeia 
had a letter not long ago from a high school student 
whose health teacher had assigned him a term paper on 
“The Surgical Treatment of Peptic Ulcer!” 


XCELLENT sources of health education materials 
exist. Guides to them are such books as Health Hori- 
zons by Broadhurst and Lerrigo,'* Source Book in Health 
and Physical Education by Wood and Brownell,’* and 
magazines, such as Hygeia, The Health Magazine,* The 
National Parent Teacher Magazine,’® Parents’ Maga- 
zine,° THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION,'? The American Journal of Public Health,'* and 
certain articles, but not all articles, in magazines in gen- 
eral circulation. Bibliographies on health can be ob- 
tained from the National Education Association, the 
American Medical Association, the American Physical 
Education Association, the National Health Council, and 
numerous other sources with which teachers should be- 
come familiar. 

With respect to the hope and the objective of favor- 
ably influencing the behavior of children exposed to 
health education, reference is made to studies in the 
measurement of results obtained. Health knowledge tests 
and studies of health behavior before and after educa- 
tional projects have thus far been rather unsatisfactory, 
because of the very great difficulties involved in making 
such studies. The very process of studying the existing 
situation is in itself an educational influence. 

At the same time, evaluations of health education have 
helped a great deal. In addition we have certain general 
trends which are visible all about us, which show that 
health education is not, as some pessimists have tried to 
maintain, a total loss. We note an increasing subtlety in 
the appeal of the modern advertiser. He no longer braz- 
enly claims to cure diphtheria with a teaspoonful of 
something out of a bottle. He knows that such stuff will 
sell only to the grossly ignorant, namely those who do not 
read advertising or anything else. There is hope for us 
in the knowledge that those whom the advertiser can 
‘reach, we too can reach, and by equally intelligent use of 
the same media. We no longer hear about baby killer 
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soothing syrups except among the grossly ignorant. Tu- 
berculosis “cures” of the dollar-a-bottle variety no longer 
flourish as they once did, and we smile more or less 
tolerantly at the alcoholic “tonics” which used to be 
widely sold for the cure of all feminine ills, but Peruna 
is now advertised by radio to cure colds and to Provide 
general body tone and resistance. These things haye 
come to pass because the public has grown less gullible 
along these lines. 

At the same time, they have not learned to be sufficient. 
ly skeptical about more cleverly framed appeals. Appar. 
ently there is still profit in pseudo-comic strips having to 
do with the troubles of the one date girl who didn’t eat 
bran, the unfortunate wallflower, and the go-getter sales. 
man, whose only obstacle to success was the social handi- 
cap about which your best friend won’t tell you. B, Q, 
though socially in disgrace, remains commercially te- 
spectable, and cleanliness is shown to be not only akin 
to godliness, but closely related to satisfactory dividends, 


| ee obligation of the health educator should be made 
plain to him by the contemplation of his opportunities, 
He can see, if he will, a people avid for information about 
health, and for the most part, eager to be helped in dis. 
criminating between the true and the false. The obliga- 
tion is to choose his tools wisely and wield them effective- 
ly, with the aid of reputable and dependable educational 
and scientific organizations, and to turn a deaf ear to 
the voodoo man, the witch doctor, the stars in their 
courses (on radio, screen, and billboard), the neighbor- 


hood sage, the cultist, the quack, the faddist, and the 
slicker. 
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The American delegation to the Sport Students Congress in Berlin. In the back row, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth from the left, are Henry 
Foster, Harold Wood, and S. C. Staley, faculty advisors of the group. 


By 
S. C. STALEY 


Professor of Physical Education 
University of Illinois 


ARLY in the summer of 1935, the German Olympic 
Committee, which was then engaged in making 
preparations for the Olympic Games scheduled to 

be held in Berlin in August of the coming year, decided 
to conduct a Sport Students Congress in connection with 
the games. The Committee discussed the matter with the 
National Department of Education and eventually this 
department agreed to organize and finance the project. 
The following announcement was then sent to the na- 
tional Olympic Committee of each of the countries com- 
peting in the games. 


The Olympic Games, with their gathering of the best 
athletes of all nations and of the leaders of sport from 
throughout the whole world, offer a unique opportunity for 
the study of physical education. We therefore have the 
honour to invite all nations participating in the Olympic 
Games to send to the Games a team of male sport students, 
who will be our guests from their arrival at the German 
frontier and during their entire stay in Germany. We would 
fix the number of each team at thirty men. 


We propose to accommodate these teams in simple, sol- 
dierly fashion, and correspondingly they would have their 
meals together. Thursday, the 23rd of July, 1936, is foreseen 
as the date of arrival of the team, and Monday, August 17th 
as the date of departure. The joint work will commence on 
the 24th of July. The entire period of the Games will be 
available for the joint work; during the Games the morn- 
ings will be devoted to it, while in the afternoons there will 
be opportunity to witness the Olympic contests. The joint 
work is so proposed that first daily there shall be sport, that 
then the schools shall mutually display their work in sports 
displays, and finally lectures and discussions shall be held. 

The language of the congress shall be German, but French 
and English lectures will be admitted. Naturally excursions 
and visits in Berlin and the surroundings are also planned. 
The joint work will be carried out under uniform direction. 
We expect that the discipline of all groups necessary for 
the success of the joint work will be assured. We would 
request your friendly intimation by the 3lst of May, 1936, 
as to whether we can count on your acceptance of this 
invitation. So soon as a sufficient number of acceptances has 
been received, we shall work out a programme and forward 
it to all countries which will visit us. 


The American Olympic Committee upon receipt of the 
invitation decided to participate in the congress and in 
due course appointed the following committee to or- 
ganize an American delegation: 
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Dr. John Brown, Jr., National Council, Y.M.C.A., Chairman 
Professor Seward C. Staley, University of Illinois, Secretary 
Professor Elmer Berry, Springfield College 

Professor W. R. LaPorte, University of Southern California 
Professor Frank S. Lloyd, New York University 

Professor Joseph E. Raycroft, Princeton University 

Mr. James E. Rogers, National Recreation Association 
Professor C. W. Savage, Oberlin College 

Professor L. W. St. John, The Ohio State University 
Professor Harry Scott, The Rice Institute 












Above: Dr. Jaeck, Camp Leader, before the 
microphone; Dr. Krummel, National Minister 
of Physical Education, in the center. Right:. 
the American tent and part of the American 


delegation. 


This committee met in New York during the Christ- 
mas holidays and drew up a plan of procedure. The 
essential features of the plan may be outlined briefly as 
follows. The Secretary of the Committee was asked to 
accept the responsibility for leading the party. Two 
associate leaders were appointed later: Professor Harold 
S. Wood of The Ohio State University and Professor 
Henry M. Foster of Washington State University. 

It was decided also that membership in the party 
should be restricted to (1) American citizens, (2) pro- 
fessional students in physical education, (3) superior 
students, (4) students with a junior, or senior, or grad- 
uate ranking, and (5) students of good character. Fur- 
ther it was decided that all of the professional schools 
in the country should be asked to nominate from one to 
three candidates. Also that the party should include 
students from all parts of the country and, insofar as 
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possible, proportional to district membership jn the 
American Physical Education Association. Also that each 
student would be charged a fee of $270.00 for ocean 
transportation and other expenses. An extension tour of 
ten days was also to be organized for those who could 
arrange it. An additional fee of $80.00 was to be charged 
for this tour. Finally, it was decided to operate the tour 
on a cost basis; in other words, any balance left in the 
treasury at the close of the trip would be refunded pro 
rata to the members of the group, 
It may be said here that these poli- 
cies were retained throughout the 
organization and conduct of the 
party. 

The secretary of the committee 
sent announcements relative to the 
party to all of the directors of pro- 
fessional courses in the country, 
Fifty-one applications from a total 
of twenty-nine schools were received, 
The committee met in St. Louis on 





the occasion of the annual convention of the American 
Physical Education Association and after careful consid- 
eration selected the twenty-seven individuals who were to 
constitute the party. Four of these selections, for various 
personal reasons, were later forced to withdraw their 
applications; these were replaced by substitutes selected 
from the original list. 

The individuals who finally made the trip are given 
below. It will be noted that the twenty-seven students 
came from a total of twenty-five different institutions, 
and further that they came from all sections of the 
country. 


Name Institution 
Alstrom, Wm. O. 

Baker, Herbert W. 
Barton, James W. 


Bryant, Carroll 


University of Illinois 
University of Michigan 
University of Washington 
Springfield College 
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Calvert, Niles E. 
Cooper, Samuel 
Cummings, Jos. W. 
Dittrich, Francis .. 
Dixon, Robert E. 
Edwards, James B. 
Halter, Sam L. 

Hess, Lewis 
Hendrickson, Ray C. 


Harrison, G. Harry, Jr. 


Jensen, Don 

Nichols, Clarence D. 
Phillips, Bernath E. 
Pille, Roy F. 

Rarick, G. Lawrence 
Rohmann, Edw. J. 
Robinson, Gilmer 
Schaberg, Ben F., Jr. 
Stultz, Richard E. 
Shelton, Harris W. 
Smith, Fred E. 
Wagnon, Henry S. 
Wilkinson, James S. 
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University of Southern California 
Oberlin College 

Cortland State Normal School 
Michigan State College 

Oberlin College 

Kansas State College 

Miami University 

University of Minnesota 
University of Oregon 
Pittsburgh University 

Univ. of California (Berkeley) 
St. Cloud (Minn.) St. Teach. Col. 
George Washington University 
Eastern Kentucky St. Teach. Col. 
University of Iowa 

East Stroudsburg St. Teach. Col. 
George Williams College 
University of Missouri 

Ohio State University 

Rice Institute 

Springfield College 

University of Georgia 
Washington State College 





The party assembled in New York on Sunday, July 
13. The next two days were devoted to securing uni- 
forms, visas, and making other final preparations. The 
group sailed on the S.S. Manhattan on July 15 with the 
Olympic Team. The party traveled on third class tickets, 
but, apart from eating and sleeping there, was permitted 
the run of the boat. Life on board was both interesting 
and instructive. Throughout the day, from immediately 
after breakfast until just before dinner, the various 
teams comprising the Olympic body practiced their 
different activities. The fencers, wrestlers, and oarsmen 
practiced on the sun deck. The boxers, gymnasts, weight- 
lifters, and track and field performers practiced on the 
main deck. The swimmers used the swimming pool. The 
baseball players, basketball players, soccer players, and 
others could be seen in the gymnasium or in other parts 
of the ship, each working out as they could. At ten 
o’clock in the morning and at four in the afternoon the 
boat was literally covered with athletes practicing their 
sports or merely exercising to keep in shape. 

The members of the Sport Students Group of course 


were free to watch these practice sessions at all times. 
In addition they were also favored with special talks 
by different members of the Olympic party. Mr. Avery 
Brundage, President of the American Olympic Commit- 
tee, Dr. J. E. Raycroft, Vice-President of the American 
Olympic Committee, Mr. Gustavus T. Kirby, Treasurer 
of the Olympic Committee, Dr. John Brown, Jr., of the 
American Olympic Committee, Mr. Wm. J. Bingham, 
manager of the track team, Mr. Leslie Mann, manager 
of the baseball team, Mr. W. H. Thom, coach of the 
wrestling team, and several others addressed the group, 
each of course speaking on an appropriate topic. One 
of the most interesting talks was given by the President 
of the Chinese Olympic Committee, who chanced to be 
on board. These meetings were conducted informally in 
the lounge of the third class quarters and were very 
worth while. 

Upon our arrival in Hamburg on the morning of Fri- 
day, July 24, the entire Olympic party, including the 
Sport Students Group, were taken by bus to the Ham- 
burg City Hall where we were officially received by the 
Mayor. We then proceeded by train to Berlin where we 
were again placed in busses and transported through 
streets lined with spectators to the city hall. Here we 
were Officially received by the Mayor of this city. The 
group then boarded the busses for the Sport Students 
Camp, which was our home for the next three and a half 
weeks. 

In view of the fact that the camp was a new ap- 
pendage of the Olympic Games Program, and was in so 
many ways unique and worth while, it seems desirable 
to outline the organization in some detail. The camp 
was organized under the direction of Prof. Dr. C. Krum- 
mel, the national Director of Physical Education (in the 
Department of Education). The camp was conducted 
under the immediate leadership of Prof. Dr. P. Jaeck, 
director of the professional training course at Marburg 
University. Dr. W. Ladewig, also of Marburg University, 
acted as secretary and assistant leader. 

There was a total of 32 delegations with a total mem- 
bership of 940 delegates in camp. Most of the delega- 
tions had thirty members, though a few, notably the 
South American groups had less, and at least one, China, 

(Continued on Page 640) 


View of the Camp, taken from on high. 
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Merry HE season’s greetings to all readers 
Christmas of the JouRNAL! Surely any profes- 


sion which claims joy as one of its out- 
ie comes and objectives should be vitally 

interested in the celebration of the most 
joyful festival of the year. Besides, we have contribu- 
tions to make to this celebration—have we not worked 
to develop healthy husky bodies to play in the snow, 
skill and courage for skiing and skating, grace and 
beauty for Christmas dances and festivals? Perhaps we 
may even claim some share in the development of happy, 
buoyant personalities to enjoy the fullest benefits of this 
season, and every season of the year. If we have done 
our work well, and can see its results before us in these 
ways, then we can join the carols with a joyful heart, 
and feel that it is indeed a Merry Christmas. 


N article by Mr. Streit in this issue 
raises the question whether basket- 
ball may not be responsible for many 
cases of “round shoulders” and general 
poor posture in high school and college 
students. It is likely that anyone watching a basketball 
game with this idea in mind could easily be convinced 
that continual practice of this sport is a contributory 
cause of posture defects. The gorilla-like guarding posi- 
tions so frequently assumed, the constant stooping pos- 
ture of the dribbler, and the cramped chest of the foul- 
shooter certainly do not seem to be conducive to an erect 
posture. Whether these cramped positions are responsible 
for habitual poor posture, however, remains a point on 
which no concrete evidence is forthcoming. It may be 
noted in passing that these possible faults are much more 
apparent in the men’s game than in the women’s, both 
because of the different techniques emphasized and be- 
cause the men players tend to be so much taller and of 
the slender flexible type which is especially prone to 
postural defects. 
Since this question of posture has been raised, and 
until evidence on this point is available, it seems timely 


A Question 
of Posture 
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to emphasize the point that the best physical education 
is found in a well-rounded program. If observation alone 
can be used as a criterion in a matter of this kind, then 
the belief of many observers might be to the effect that 
some sports, more than others, are associated with pleas. 
ing posture. There is every argument then for the pro- 
gram which provides a wide variety of activities fo; rn 
balanced development of all the muscles of the body, in 
preference to one which is devoted exclusively to develop. 
ing ability in one sport only. The boy who includes 
volleyball, swimming, apparatus, archery, and fencing in 
his program along with basketball will be able to develop 
his strength and skill in a symmetrical and adaptable 
manner, and the physical education department should 
provide such opportunities for him. In short, so long ag 
any reasonable doubt exists in this matter, the school 
which offers basketball—or any other one activity—as its 
only indoor season activity is not doing its duty toward 
the physical and health development of the students par. 
ticipating in its programs. 


S the football season concludes, the 


Observations random thoughts of a spectator 
of a Football may have interest to others who enjoy 
Spectator attending the Saturday afternoon games, 


For one thing, the 1936 season produced 
an enjoyable variety of offense, with laterals, spinners, 
and reverses freely interspersed with the more orthodox 
line plunge, end run, and forward pass plays. Taken all 
in all, the most consistent gains seemed to come from a 
new development in line play wherein defensive linemen 
were not pushed back as of old, but rather were allowed 
to sift through into the opponents’ backfield, thereby 
being decoyed into a vulnerable position for sideblocking 
by an offensive guard as the play swept inside. 

Probably no fall has produced as many upsets. The 
explanation as voiced by many coaches and fans lies in 
the heavy schedules. In other words, schedules no longer 
provide easy games as preliminaries to, or let-ups for, 
the big games with traditional rivals. All the games are 
apt to be with evenly-matched opponents, and so the 
team with an off day, or with a let-down after being 
keyed up for successive weeks, is apt to be bowled over 
surprisingly. 

As another observation, there was an unusual number 
of fumbles in this fall’s games. Is this excess of fumbling 
attributable to the fact that players are coached to be in 
readiness to throw a lateral pass when tackled and con- 
sequently have a less secure hold on the ball than for- 
merly? Or is it because of the more pointed shape of the 
ball? Or is there some other reason? 

In the matter of scoring when in position near the 
enemy goal line, teams seemed to have more success in 
making touchdowns, largely owing to the employment of 
more slashing tactics than was customary in the past few 
years. The free use of the lateral pass when it was first 
introduced no doubt was responsible for the loss of many 
touchdowns when a sure score seemed in sight; for, over 
and over again, with a first down and a few yards to go 
to the goal line, the ball carrier would be involved in a 
play in which he was running laterally to the line of 
scrimmage and then would be thrown for a disheartening 
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loss when an enemy lineman broke through. This situa- 
tion, however, was not so true this fall when this strategy 
was more or less discarded and instead running plays 
were directed straight or diagonally ahead, so that even 
if there was no gain, neither was there any loss. 

One more comment, or rather question—is the huddle 
so valuable that it needs be used by all teams all the 
while? One is led to wonder sometimes if a quick line-up 
occasionally would not prove disconcerting to the oppos- 
ing forces on defense. One is also left to wonder if the 
ringing inspiration of signals crisply called is not more 
conducive to team morale than the deliberateness and 
often indecisiveness of the huddle, particularly when 
time is pressing. Perhaps the football coach has a ready 
answer to these conjectures. They are offered merely as 
the casual impressions of a spectator in the stands, one 
who is a stranger to the skull quizzes and blackboard 
diagrams in which gridiron strategy is evolved and ex- 
plained. 





? a recent conference on problems of 
Education for youth, a group of educators became 
Marriage—Our interested in the method by which high 
Contribution — school students might be taught the es- 

sentials of choosing a mate and living 
“happily ever after.” All at the meeting agreed that the 
problems of marriage should be discussed in the class- 
room, but by whom and how this should be done were 
the vexing questions. While the parents undoubtedly 
were the logical persons to transmit this important knowl- 
edge to their children, it was realized that but few fathers 
and mothers were prepared to discuss marital relation- 
ships with the objective aloofness necessary to gain an in- 
telligent perspective. Those who were prepared to under- 
take such a responsibility often were hesitant (or reti- 
cent) in helping their youngsters to approach marriage 
with a common-sense viewpoint instead of the present 
guidance by emotional reaction alone. So this gathering 
of eminent youth workers agreed that the school must 
help. But by whom in the school, and how? 

The problems of marriage were divided into three as- 
pects: economic, psychological, and physical. Obviously, 
a correlation of the first two phases could readily and 
logically be made in the social studies classes, in biology, 
and in home economics. The impression was given that 
the pecuniary problems and the psychological obstacles 
could be well taken care of by any teacher with but little 
additional training. But the third aspect—the physical 
—there was the rub! Who in the school had the requi- 
site knowledge of anatomy and physiology to teach this 
important aspect to future fathers and mothers? True, 
the science teacher had a slight amount of training along 
this line which would prove useful, although inadequate. 
There the suggestions ended. The members of the con- 
ference finally agreed that the best solution of the prob- 
lem was to provide more and better-trained guidance 
teachers. 

Such a solution is undoubtedly a wise one to some ex- 
tent. But it is a pertinent commentary that the health 
education instructor, thoroughly prepared in the physi- 
ology and anatomy of reproduction, was not even con- 
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sidered in this program of education for marriage. In 
this group a major problem dealing with health was being 
discussed, and our counsel was not asked nor its avail- 
ability considered. It is quite probable that our superin- 
tendents, principals, and supervisors are not sufficiently 
acquainted with the work which we are equipped for 
doing in health. Then, again, it is likely that we have 
not personally publicized the extent of our knowledge 
relating to the structure and function of the human body. 
As gathered from this particular meeting, there was also 
evidence of a lack of attention to recent health literature 
and experimentation which may explain in part the gen- 
eral educators’ indifference to our counsel in a very im- 
portant health problem. 

Possibly, too, the general impression of schoolmen may 
be that the physical education teacher is already at- 
tempting to handle a program so heavy that no further 
responsibilities can successfully be added to it. This, no 
doubt, is true in the smaller schools where the physical 
educator is administrator, coach, teacher, organizer, and 
advisor, all in one. In the larger city systems, however, 
where differentiation of function is possible, the success 
of health teaching would be greatly increased if an in- 
dividual having special training in this field and a bent 
and liking for teaching it could be given greater health 
responsibilities, and at the same time be given a lighter 
load of activity classes and organization duties. Such a 
delegating of responsibility would not only serve to im- 
prove the standards of general health teaching, but would 
also make possible the inclusion of the new subject mat- 
ter of “education for marriage,” which, according to the 
consensus of opinion at one large schoolmen’s meeting, 
at least, is a neglected but necessary field of education. 


At the coming convention in New 
Nominating York City in April, 1937, the fol- 
Committee lowing officers are to be elected: Presi- 
dent-Elect, Vice-President, and three 

for 1906-37 Members-at-large to serve on the Gov- 
erning Board. All members of the Association are eligible 
to make nominations for these offices. All persons so 
nominated will be given consideration by the Nominat- 
ing Committee, provided those persons are members of 
the Association. 

The Nominating Committee for the year 1936-37 has 
been appointed as follows: 

Eastern District Representative: Walter Cox, Pub- 
lic Schools, Albany, New York. 

Southern District Representative: Eliot V. Graves, 
State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 

Central District Representative: Strong Hinman, Pub- 
lic Schools, Wichita, Kansas. 

Northwest District Representative: As yet unan- 
nounced. 

Southwest District Representative: Violet Marshall, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Chairman: Mabel Lee, Director of Physical Educa- 
cation for Women, University of Nebraska. 

All nominations should be sent to your district repre- 
sentative on the Committee, or to the Chairman. 
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Volleyball, a Major 


High School Sport 


By 


W. K. STREIT 


Director of Health and Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


brated its fortieth birthday, has come to occupy 

an important place in the physical education pro- 
gram of today—not only in the high schools but in the 
elementary schools and colleges as well. Add to this 
the number of adults who play the game, whether inten- 
sively or as a purely recreational activity, and it may be 
seen that volleyball is rapidly displacing basketball as 
America’s number one indoor sport. 

Much as I admire the game of basketball, I am sure 
that its inventor did not intend that it should be played 
by elementary school boys, that endless hours should be 
spent in pitching a ball, shoe, wadded shirt, or even a 
bunch of keys at a basket, that playing periods be un- 
restricted as to time or that a team should play three 
games in one day or forty in a season. These are evils 
which have crept into the game and which in some 
localities go unchallenged. One finds hope, however, 
when the /ndianapolis Star, in the hot-bed of basketball, 
had this to say just recently: “Basketballs and uni- 
forms have been prepared for the moth balls, so far as 
interscholastic competition in Indiana is concerned. The 
discussion of the tournaments’ thrilling battles will con- 
tinue for several days, with a number of team banquets 
as a fitting finale for the season. The net game should 
not be dismissed, however, without due consideration for 
needed reforms. Basketball is a fine sport, richly deserv- 
ing its popularity among Hoosiers of all ages. For that 
reason it should be safeguarded from the enthusiasm of 
zealous but unwise friends.” 

Volleyball has a number of advantages over basketball. 
It is not nearly as strenuous and can therefore be played 
with safety. Basketball has undoubtedly weakened many 
a longitudinal and transverse arch in the foot of an 
enthusiast. Likewise, it has given added development to 
the leg muscles at the expense of other large muscle 
groups, and it is a question if it is not responsible for 
many of the “round shoulders” we see. 

Other advantages which volleyball boasts are: lack 
of body contact with opponents, accommodation of a 
larger number of players in a smaller area, and the fact 
that equipment is less expensive. Boys and girls of 
eleven can play the game with joy and satisfaction, and 
so can their parents. In fact, it is not uncommon to see 
entire families participating in this sport out-of-doors 
during the summer months. 


Tos MODERN game of volleyball, which has cele- 


Delivered before the Mid-West Physical Education Association 
Convention, Milwaukee, April 5, 1935. 


From the hygienic standpoint, volleyball is one of oy 
most healthful pastimes because of the fact that the pace 
can be varied to suit the participants, and there is q 
wholesome balance between attack and defense, afford. 
ing an interplay of activity and rest. Since opposing 
teams are in close proximity and facing each other, the 
elements of sociability and zest of play are added. 


HE title of this paper, “Volleyball—a Major Sport 

for High Schools,” will, no doubt, cause many to 
snicker. Who would dare call volleyball a major sport? 
How can it compare with basketball, football, or base- 
ball, which are our recognized major sports? Naturally, 
this raises the question, “What is a major sport?” Col- 
leges and high schools have attached the label “major” 
to those sports which have aroused the greatest public 
interest and the largest financial returns. They are major 
in terms of gate receipts, but does this classification have 
educational significance? 

To me, a sport is major to an individual if he engages 
in it with skill and satisfaction. One is inclined to enjoy 
and therefore engage in that activity which is done well. 
One with no skill in service or volley is not apt to venture 
on the tennis courts and one who lacks muscular coordi- 
nation will not attempt to perform on the parallel or 
horizontal bars. Yet, tennis and gymnastics are certainly 
major sports for those who participate in them with 
satisfaction. 

In order to continue such an activity, a second factor, 
availability, enters in. The best punter or passer in high 
school or college has very little to take with him into life 
after his school days are over. In fact, most of the highly 
organized games contribute little to leisure because they 
require large numbers, expensive equipment, special 
training, and, as a rule, large playing areas. Such sports 
as golf, swimming, tennis, handball, and volleyball, on 
the other hand, are really major sports and deserve major 
consideration. 


EVERAL years ago, volleyball was introduced into the 

Cincinnati high schools as an interscholastic sport. 
This was done because there were many boys who knew 
and enjoyed the game and wanted an opportunity to test 
their skill against boys in other schools. Then, too, the 
gymnasiums were free in September and October while 
the football teams were playing out-of-doors. Each inter- 
scholastic volleyball season has been terminated with a 
double elimination tournament, four games being played 
at one time in one gymnasium. 
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I would not have you think that volleyball is only 
played as an interscholastic sport. Practically all of our 
junior and senior high schools have homeroom teams 
competing in the intramural volleyball program. 

When basketball was eliminated from our elementary 
schools, volleyball took its place as the principal indoor 
sport. Modified forms and lead-up games are given the 
children in the fourth and fifth grades. By the time the 
boys have reached the sixth grade, they are thoroughly 
familiar with the elements of the game, deriving enjoy- 
ment from their play and learning valuable lessons of 
team work, and are intensely interested and enthusiastic 
about the game. During the past winter, forty-eight 
teams of boys competed in a limited schedule of games 
between the elementary schools of the city. Boys of 
eleven to thirteen years of age form the junior circuit, 
and those thirteen to sixteen are classified as seniors. 
The net was lowered to 7%4 feet and the service line 
moved up ten feet for juniors while nine boys constituted 
a team in both classes. These were the only modifications 
made in the official rules. Competition is keen and in- 
terest runs high. The boys are really learning to pass, 
set, and spike and have taken the game out of the “sissy” 
class. 

Each November, at the conclusion of the fall sports 
program, and before the winter program begins, elemen- 
tary school teachers of physical education and several 
players from each school gather at a centrally located 
gymnasium for a volleyball clinic. Here the rules are 
explained, various styles of service, offense, and defense 
shown, and a demonstration game of intensive volleyball 
given by two highly skilled teams from the Central 
Y.M.C.A. This has served to stimulate interest and clear 
up any misconceptions in the minds of pupils and 
teachers. 

We have found that the game is more difficult to teach 
to girls and women because of the lack of arm strength 
in service and the inability to cover ground. Then, too, 
girls have a tendency to swing at the ball with one arm 
and to misjudge in attempting to meet the ball. How- 
ever, when they have mastered these elements they are 
quite as enthusiastic as the boys. 

In order to promote volleyball in any group, it is 
important that certain regulations be observed. Be sure 
that the ball is properly inflated. If you want your pupils 
to enjoy the game, don’t ask them to bang their hands 
against a 14-oz. ball. I have actually seen volleyballs 
which weigh as much as or more than soccer balls. The 
net, too, should be placed at the proper height and 
tightly stretched so that rebounds may be played from 
the net. Boundary lines should be clearly marked or 
painted on the floor and overhead apparatus pulled as 


far out of the way as possible. The teacher must know 


the rules and know how to teach the game. If all this 
is carried out, the pupils will take to the game like 
ducks to water. 


engin ty a day passes that some public reference is 
not made to the increasing responsibility which rests 
upon the schools to train children in order that they may 
make effective use of their leisure hours and to afford 
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additional recreational opportunities for young people and 
adults. While we must recognize that there are other 
satisfactory and joyously profitable uses to which leisure 
time may be put—namely, the intellectual, social, and 
artistic—it is our responsibility as physical education 
teachers to develop skills and interests along physical 
lines and it is here that our primary interests lie. Most 
people spend a good bit of their free time in recreational 
pursuits. The play life of the child and of youth will 
largely determine the recreational life of the adult. All of 
which brings us back to the importance of teaching skills 
to youth which can be used for enjoyment now and later. 

Volleyball is unquestionably one of these skills. Our 
secondary school volleyball program is successful because 
a good foundation is laid in the elementary schools. The 
colleges and universities count volleyball as one of their 
best intramural sports. Business men and business women 
get a big “kick” out of playing the game. And now it is 
becoming one of our co-recreational pastimes. People will 
naturally engage in those leisure-time: activities which 
give pleasure. Free time from work is apt to be consid- 
ered a time for fun, for play, for recreation. If individ- 
uals are unfamiliar with wholesome and satisfying forms 
of recreation, they are apt to resort to commercialized 
amusements and to express the accumulations of their 
daily preferences in thin and poor forms. On the other 
hand, the wise use of leisure and the enriching experience 
that may come through freedom from labor are the divi- 
dends of sound education. 

Herman Jacobson, a graduate student at Wisconsin 
University in 1931-32, wrote his thesis on the study, 
“Physical Education as Training for the Proper Use of 
Leisure Time.” He sent a questionnaire to Wisconsin 
graduates as far back as 1920. One question asked was, 
“What physical education activities should have been 
offered in college to carry over to adult leisure-time ac- 
tivities?” In order of frequency of mention they were: 
golf, tennis, swimming, handball, volleyball, squash, skat- 
ing, softball, and bowling. 

Robert Lindwall in his Master’s thesis at Wisconsin in 
1932, asked the question, “What activities in the intra- 
mural program might have the greatest carry-over into 
adult life?” In order of frequency of mention they are: 
tennis, golf, swimming, volleyball, handball, basketball, 
baseball, horseshoes, softball, hiking, and bowling. 

Similar conclusions may be drawn from other studies. 
I submit, therefore, that volleyball is a major sport and 
that it carries over well into adult life. 


Y WAY of summary, volleyball presents an opportu- 
nity for boys and men, girls and women, to partici- 
pate in a game which avoids bodily contact but still 
provides vigorous play. It is a game which calls for 
individual excellence as well as team play and affords a 
real opportunity to display sportsmanship and considera- 
tion for others. It offers an opportunity for the develop- 
ment of skills and provides wholesome recreation. The 
game presents situations that are dramatic, spectacular, 
and thrilling to both players and spectators. It has every- 
thing that a live sport requires. All it needs is proper 
support and development. 



















































By 


BLAIR GULLION 


Basketball Coach 
University of Tennessee 


T IS impossible in a twenty-five minute 
period to offer a complete or even semi- 
complete treatise on basketball defense. 

Therefore, it is my aim in this discussion to 
cover a few scattered hints on individual de- 
fensive maneuvers and how these may be co- 
ordinated into the team plan of defense which 
you employ. Since I have always favored the 
man-to-man defense, these suggestions apply 
mainly to that form of defense. 

1. Individual defense depends upon: 


a) Stance 

b) Footwork in attacking and in changing posi- 
tion as the offensive player changes his position 

c) Position ée) Condition 

d) Proper Assignment f) Knowledge 


g) Sense of application of individual defensive funda- 
mentals 





2. Defensive men should maintain such a position that 
the offensive player cannot receive the ball when in a 
position between him and the basket. This is contradic- 
tory to the old slogan of “keep between your man and 
the basket.” 


3. Some duties of defensive men: 


a) Be responsible for defensive duties on your own man 

b) Be alert to aid a teammate in his defensive work if. he 
is out of position or in danger 

c) Shift men and become primarily responsible for another 
man 

d) Take ball off backboard 

€) Block out by proper position men who are attempting 
to follow shots 


A paper presented before the Men’s Athletic Section of the Ameri- 
can Physical Education Association Convention, April 1936, St. Louis. 
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Hints on Basketball Defense 





f) Block to help rebounders get ball out from under the 
basket 

g) Guard against a fast-break-advantage situation 

h) Guard against a dribble 

7) Guard against the various types of shots 

j) Play a pivot man 

k) Guard a man in a pivoting position 

1) Intercept passes 

m) Get the ball out and into offensive territory 


4. In coming back on defense, don’t trail down the 
sidelines, but break back through the center toward your 
own basket, gain your position, then build your defense 
cut to the man to whom you are assigned. This is true 
on both a slow and a fast break situation. 


5. Establish definite practice formations or drills to 
make your players alert in “hawking” the ball. 


6. Make players deep in offensive territory move the 
ball rapidly—don’t let them take “picks” on passes— 
make them pass faster than they normally do and they 
will be erratic. 

7. Never lag on defense 
no matter how far ahead 
you may be. If tired, 
come down more slowly 
on offense but don’t loaf 
on defense. 

8. Know how to break 
fast on your reaction from 
offense to defense, and 
vice versa. 

9. Defensive men must 
have the desire and the 
pride to be better than 
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their opponent. They should not only keep their man f — 
from scoring, but should have a spirit of self-sacrifice 
that will cause them to be alert to help their teammates 
in their defensive work when opportunity is presented. 

10. Most games are won by the majority of baskets 
being scored within an area of about 20’ of the basket. 
Protection of this area and forcing your opponents to 
hurry on longer shots are integral parts of a successful 
defense. 

11. Don’t let men get in position where they can knife 
across you to the basket. 

12. Make defensive work a pleasure by building a 
tradition of it. Compliment defensive men on every good 
play. 

13. Don’t foul in your offensive area. It is a “free 
ticket” for your opponents to the scoring area. It is fool- 
ish since you can let the man with the ball gain an advan- 
tage on you and still regain it before he reaches the 
basket. 

14. Don’t make foolish fouls. Hacking, holding, travel- 
ing, guarding from the rear with a possible shift are 
usually costly. time-outs and talk. The players should be educated to 

15. Know why your man scored on you. Be alert for make adjustments and the coach must substitute and 
him to repeat the same maneuver that scored against you Make these adjustments before they prove costly. 





last. Know the offensive man’s best scoring threat. 23. Defensive rebounding is a major part of successful { 
16. A man without the ball should be guarded with defense. Most teams are strong enough offensively to ‘ 
the same concern that you would a man with the ball. gain a shot in a large percentage of the times that they H 
¥ 


17. Offensive plays should be designed with concern obtain the ball. If this is true, basket shooting averages 
for the ability of players to resume defensive positions and ability to get the ball from the board and not make 


rapidly. errors in ball handling are the differences in scores, other i 
18. All of the details of shifting must be mastered in- factors such as basket-shooting and quality of shots being : 
cluding the emphasis on the completion of shifts. equal. F 
19. The question of shifting on blocks is a much dis- 24. On out-of-bounds plays, loosen up your defense \ 

j 


puted one. Many coaches teach shifting on all blocks. and be compact in around the basket. Make your oppo- 
Many coaches have decided only to shift when absolutely nents throw the ball out and use a set play rather than 


necessary. the attempt from the regular out-of-bounds formation. 
20. Several offensive measures are definitely of value The man taking the man throwing the ball should stop 
in defensive work. all short shots under the basket. 
a) Offensive rebounding 25. The most important element in the team defense 
b) Ball control (Continued on Page 647) 


c) Elimination of wild shots 
d) Getting back on the floor after a 
driving short shot 


21. Coaches should set up various 
block situations and stress the de- 
fensive against them. Have the de- 
fensive players ask themselves the 
following questions: 


a) What can happen to me? 

b) Where can the block come from? 

c) Are they picking off? 

d) Will I need to shift? 

e) Who can shift with me? 

f) Will my man expect a return pass? 

g) Is my man faster than I am? 

h) Is he exceptionally clever? 

7) What is his strongest point offen- 
sively? 

j) What are my rebounding respon- 
sibilities? 


°2. Correct defensive flaws by 















































New Plans for 





the Mid-West 


Physical Education Association 


By 


J. H. McCULLOCH 


President, Mid-West District Association, 
Director of Physical Education 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti 


tion of Convention plans. Much valuable work and 

many outstanding contributions have been made in 
the past, but the Executive Committee feels keenly its 
responsibility for making the Mid-West Convention an 
opportunity for all people in the field of health and phys- 
ical education to plan cooperatively, to share experiences, 
to make contributions, and to have concrete, definite, and 
practical questions discussed. Health and physical edu- 
cation is unquestionably an integral part of the commun- 
ity and of society. There is an urgent need to provide a 
forum in which new points of view, the psychological, 
biological, and sociological aspects of the field, and mod- 
ern curriculum techniques may be demonstrated, dis- 
cussed, analyzed, and evaluated with a view to building 
a progressively finer health and physical education pro- 
gram. 

With this in view, the Executive Committee is plan- 
ning a program for the Mid-West Convention to be held 
in Cincinnati, March 31-April 3, which incorporates 
many departures from the usual convention procedure. 


Te time is ripe for a reinterpretation and reintegra- 


1. Theme for the Convention 


“Planning a Health and Physical Education Program 
for Community Needs.” This theme will set the note for 
the whole convention. All parts of the program will be 
implicitly and explicitly related to the general theme. 


Il. Activity Program 


On Thursday morning there will be a series of demon- 
stration lessons or demonstrations of laboratory tech- 
niques and experiments in three major fields: 

Rhythms and Dance 
‘ Play, Games, and Sports 
Health Education. 

Members will be able to satisfy their interest on a 
grade level horizontally, or on an activity level vertically. 
There will be progression from the elementary level 
through the college level. This activity program should 
furnish not only material for immediate discussion, but 
should provide the basis for discussion in sectional groups. 
It is hoped that each sectional meeting will provide ample 
opportunity for discussion. 





Ill. Discussion of Problems 


Groups will be organized upon the basis of common 
interests, to discuss the implications and the ramifications 
of the activity programs introduced on Thursday. These 
groups may, and doubtless will in some instances, cut 
across traditional sections, and it is the earnest wish of 
the Executive Committee that several sections combine 
to make a larger and more coherent group. 

For example, there is an intrinsic homogeneity in such 
groups as Public Schools, Teacher Training, City Direc. 
tors, and Curriculum. There is also homogeneity in such 
groups as Recreation, Camping, Y.W.C.A., Women’s 
Athletics, and Men’s Athletics. 

This plan may necessitate eventually a reorganization 
of the Constitution of the Mid-West Society. Each mem- 
ber of the Mid-West should give this plan earnest 
thought. 


IV. General Speakers 


Speakers will be secured from the fields of health and 
physical education, general education, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, and biology, whose assignment it will be to relate 
their contributions consciously to the general theme of 
the Convention. The speakers will not only make an in- , 
dividual contribution at general sessions, but will partici- 
pate in round table discussions and symposia and will be 
on hand to help answer questions from anyone in the 
field. 


V. Evaluation and Future Planning 


On Saturday there will be a round table discussion, the 
personnel of which will be made up of all the main 
speakers. It is the purpose of this round table to analyze 
the quality of the demonstrations, their relationship to 
the group meetings, the integrative aspects of the whole 
convention, and the laying of definite plans for further- 
ing the work in relation to fine progressive tendencies. 

The success of this new plan depends not only upon 
the Convention Committee, but more deeply upon the 
active, enthusiastic, and whole-hearted cooperation of 
the sectional chairmen, and an opportunity for participa- 
tion on the part of the members of the Mid-West Asso- 
ciation who attend the convention. 

While it is not possible at the present time to announce 
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all the speakers in the general program, the tentative 
schedule of meetings is as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21 


8:00 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: W. K. Streit 

Welcome from City Officials 

Opening Address: “The Opportunity for Physical Education in 
Progressive Education.” 


THURSDAY, APRIL 1 


Time and Activity 


Elementary 9:00-9:30 9:30-10:00 
Level Rhythms Plays and Games 
Secondary 10:00-11:00 11:00-12:00 
Level Dance Section Demonstration and Discussion 
of Athletics and Sports 
(Men and Women) 
College 10:00-11:00 11:00-12:00 
Level Demonstration and Discussion Dance Section 
of Athletics and Sports 
(Men and Women) 
2:30-3:30 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: J. H. McCulloch 

“Implications of Physical Education in Social Science,” Dr. C. 
L. Brownell and Associate. 
3:40-4:40 P.M. 

1. City Directors 3. Curricula 

2. Public School Group 4. Teacher Training 

Note: It is possible that 1 and 2, and 3 and 4 will combine, or 
even all four. 
4:45-5:45p.mM.—Moving Pictures. 
4:00-5:00 p.M.—Tea 
8:00 p.m—Dance Recital (or open). 


FRIDAY, APRIL 2 


9:15-10:30 A.M. 
1. Dance 2. Men’s Athletics 


3. Research 4. Therapeutics 
Note: Possibility of 3 and 4 combining. 
10:45 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Helen N. Smith 

Speaker: Alice Killher or J. W. Studebaker 
12:15 p.m.—Reunion Luncheons. 
2:15-3:30 p.m.—Leisure Time Activities. 


1. Y.WOA. 3. Recreation 
2. Camping 4. Women’s Athletics 
Note: Possibility of 1, 2, and 3 combining. 

5:00 p.m—Tea 

6:30 P.M. BANQUET 


Presiding: J. H. McCulloch 
Toastmaster: Mayor Russell 
Speaker: John R. Tunis 


SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 3 


9:15-10:15 a.m.—Health Education Meeting. 
Presiding: Vaughn Blanchard 


10:30-11:30 a.m. GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer 

Convention Highlights: Continuance of discussion or summary 
of problems emerging during convention. Discussion led by 
speakers of General Session. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


Men’s Athletic Clinic. : 
Woman’s Athletic Clinic (if desired). 
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In Memoriam 


Ethel Rockwell 


In the death of Miss Ethel Rockwell, Director of 
Health and Physical Education in Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, Public Schools, physical education has lost one of 
the outstanding women pioneers in this profession. 

Miss Rockwell was responsible for the establishment 
of the physical education department in the Kalama- 
zoo schools and at Western State Normal School in 
Kalamazoo, and was an active member of her state, 
district, and national professional organizations. For over 
thirty years she was in charge of the program in the 
Kalamazoo schools, and was largely responsible for its 
growth from the original fifteen minutes daily of class- 
room gymnastics and simple games, with one ball pro- 
vided as the total equipment for each school, to the 
present well-rounded program, and the unique organiza- 
tion of all the health-contributing agencies of the public 
schools under one coordinating director. In addition, 
she gave valuable service to physical education through 
her committee work and affiliations with the Parent- 
Teacher Association, American Association of University 
women, Girl Scouts, National Recreation Association, 
and Women’s Division, National Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration. Beside building the Kalamazoo program to 
a high point of efficiency, she found time to be of 
material assistance in the development of the State 
Course of Study in Physical Education through her work 
with the State Council of Physical Education, and as 
President of the Michigan Physical Education Associa- 
tion. Recognition came to her nationally through the 
Fellowship Award of the American Physical Education 
Association, and through her committee membership in 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection called by President Hoover. 

She was above all professionally minded. Her love for 
her work and for the children in her charge was a single- 
hearted devotion, and in their interest she was always 
willing to give additional public service. Her cheerful- 
ness and optimism about the ultimate value and destiny 
of physical education were an inspiration to her fellow- 
workers, and her friendliness and enthusiasm endeared 
her to all. She earned the professional and personal ad- 
miration and respect of all who knew her. 

While her contributions in the field of physical educa- 
tion were of the highest order, her many friends feel that 
perhaps her greatest contribution was outside of that field. 
She interpreted physical education in education and edu- 
cation in everyday living in such a fine manner that she 
was a constant source of help and an inspiration to those 
with whom she worked. Her life was an actual demon- 
stration of the finest application of physical education and 
of education. Friendship, tolerance, helpfulness, in- 
domitable courage in the face of difficulties, joy in effort 
and satisfaction in accomplishment—these are qualities 
sought by many and realized in accomplishment by few. 
All of them seemed to reach the highest possible develop- 
ment in the life of service of Ethel Rockwell.—By Crystal 
Worner, Anne Finlayson, and A. W. Thompson. 
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LEISURE AND RECREATION 





A Study of Leisure and Recreation in their Sociological Aspects 
By Martin NEUMEYER, PH.D. 

Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Southern California, 
and EsTHER S. NEUMEYER, A.M. 


RER@R IEPA EOD 


M. H. and E. S. Neumeyer 





“This broadly based study of a complex 
and widely ramifying subject is so 
remarkably comprehensive in its treat- 
ment as to be as satisfactory as the 
present state of knowledge concerning 
its theme makes possible. The authors 
evidently are well versed in their sub- 
ject and their methods are in accord- 
ance with the standards of sound schol- 
arship. Moreover, they clothe the results 
of their work in very readable style.” 
From an extended review in THE 
NEW YORK TIMES BOOK RE- 
VIEW. $3.00 








PLAYGROUNDS 


Their Administration and Operation 


Edited by GEorcE D. BUTLER 
Prepared for The National Recreation Association 












Playgrounds : 








Published in late October, this new 
book on the practical aspects of play- 
grounds has filled a long felt need. 
It was prepared for three groups: (1) 
to help playground authorities work 
out a satisfactory plan of operation 
and maintain an effective standard of 
service. (2) to help the worker on the 
playground (3) for use as a college 
textbook. Without any question of 
doubt, it is the book for every play- 
ground official and worker, and every 
well equipped library should have it 


on its shelves. $3.00 


























THE TEACHING OF 


STUNTS AND TUMBLING 


By BONNIE and DONNIE COTTERAL 
Texas State College for Women, North Texas State Teachers College 
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The acclaim accorded this new book 
by the authors of the popular Tum- 
bling, Pyramid Building and Stunts 
far exceeded our expectations. The 
first chapter devoted to the history of 
Stunts and Tumbling evoked unusual 
praise as much of the material had 
never been in book form. The book 
is divided into two parts, Part I being 
devoted largely to teaching procedures, 
organization of stunts and tumbling, 
and supervision. Part II contains a 
vast amount of stunt and tumbling 
material to be used in carrying out the 
program. The material is fully illus- 
trated by “stickmen.” $3.00 
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SPORTS FOR RECREATIQy 


AND HOW TO PLAY THEM 
Compiled by The Staff of The Department of 
Sports, University of Michigan 
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PARTNERS IN PLAY 


Recreation for Young Men and Women Togety 


Prepared for the National Recreation Ass’n and Nati 
Board, 


E. D. MITCHELL, Editor 


“The authors have 

incalculable service to 
enthusiasts in athletics, for 
end of each chapter they 
the most complete bibliop 
ever assembled on the 
treated. For this reason 
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Just published last month 
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socials, hiking and outdoor pn 
grams, arts and crafts, musica 
drama, it answers the impor 
question of “What recreatiod 
activities can young men 
women enjoy together!” {1 











Adventures in Recreation 
Prepared for the National Recreation Ass'n. 


A new kind of high school textbook praised from all sides. 


By ArTHUR “DUTCH” BERGMAN 
Plays by fifty outstanding coaches. Invaluable for coaches. § 


A Physical Education Workbook 


By Weaver W. PaNncBURN 


Fifty Football Plays 


By Jackson R. SHARMAN 


An immediate success. Adopted in over 30 colleges. $1.0 
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THE TEACHING OF 
BODY MECHANICS 


In Elementary and Secondary Schools 


By IvaLcLaRE S. Howxanp, M.A. 
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e Professor of Physical Education, Battle Creek College 


“The study of body mechanics 
and posture is an old story. But 
a detailed and definite presenta- 
tion of it, suitable for any health 
and physical education program, 
is comparatively new. Professor 
Howland is responsible for 
methods of presentation and 
source material applicable for 
every grade in the physical edu- 
cation program ... the book is 
beautifully printed.” 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


$2.00 
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THE RHYTHM BOOK 


A Manual for Teachers of Children 












By ELIZABETH WATERMAN 
Winnetka Public Schools, LI. 


| DiewHame.. 
Pools 











“Elizabeth Waterman presents a man- 
' ual for utilizing the children’s instinct 
for rhythm. Special subjects as music, 
drawing, physical education, and other 
studies in all grades of the school are 
linked with advantage to the rhythmic 
sense. The book is a singularly hand- 
some one with abundant illustrations, 
many in color. Hundreds of delightful 
classroom exercises are outlined and 
related to the larger objectives. There 
are 58 pages of music and songs for 
marching, running, hopping and other 
rhythmic exercises appealing to chil- 
dren.” 
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By NATALIE REICHART, M.A. 
_ Instructor in Physical Education, Oregon State College, and 
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THE TEACHING OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By JAcKsOn R. SHARMAN, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, School of Education, 
University of Michigan 
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€ A new textbook, published this fall, 


which was immediately adopted by 
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TEACHING over 25 colleges. Maintaining a de- 
OF sirable balance between two viewpoints 
PHYSICAL (1) the importance of individual dif- 
EDUCATION 


ferences, and (2) the educational values 
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of growth and development through 








group participation, it is a basic text 


for teacher training courses. $1.60 














— ational Archery Champion 1935, 1936, Instructor in Archery 
st month i Oregon State College 
er Here is a new text for students 
leaden ee and teachers outlining the fun- 
hon. Archery damentals of target archery. Few 
a Relea & OL champions have ever won the 
Partita en ional archery tournament two 
| outdoor p & nationa archery 
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dia aie A credits this achievement to what 
ee : he calls “the relaxed method.” 
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ther?” § and this new book will be a 
rome welcome addition to your arch- 
ery library. $1.50 
The Teaching of Archery 
ss). By Dave and Cia CRAFT 
wo renowned teachers collaborate in this manual. $1.00 
all ss. Physical Education Achievement Scales 
For Boys in Secondary Schools 
By F. W. Cozens, Martin H. Tries and N. P. NEILsoNn 
omplete set of achievement scales. $1.60. 
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A Health Education Workbook 
ok By KATHLEEN W. WoortreN 
eauthor of “Health Workbook for College Freshmen” scores 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 


RECREATIONAL THERAPY 


FOR THE MENTALLY ILL 
By JoHN E. Davis 


Senior Physical Director, Veteran’s Administration Facility, Perry 
Pt., Md. 
‘genre cecmeememrens: | In Collaboration with 
Dr. WILLIAM R. DunrToN, Jr. 
Felnsiglas-ant Pebislen Instructor in Psychiatry 
of Johns Hopkins University 
RECREATIONAL THERAPY 
for the Mentally [0 





“This book is a valuable contribution 
to the needs of the mentally ill.” 
THE SCIENTIFIC BOOK CLUB 
“The author has done his work well 
. . « is provocative and well informed 
and should be read by all who are 
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the girl of yesterday? She has more leisure; there- 

fore, greater opportunity and desire to be crea- 
tive. She is less easily disturbed or annoyed; she has 
been forced to concentrate. When she has once set her 
goal she is determined to attain it. Because her future 
beyond high school days is uncertain, she has the defi- 
nite aim of a good time now. She knows that she must 
rely on her own resources for her pleasures. She accepts 
her plight without fuss. 

These changes in the girl, in some cases gradual but 
in many cases abrupt, have been due in large measure 
to adjustments in living conditions. The girl may find 
more members of the family at home due to unemploy- 
ment; she may find smaller and less pleasant living con- 
ditions, depleted income with fewer purchased pleasures. 
Under such conditions each member of the family must 
use initiative and understanding in working and living 
together and in creating happy times. Whatever the 
underlying causes are, the physical education program 
has an opportunity to aid the girl in meeting these ad- 
justments. Perhaps this opportunity might better be 
called a challenge, a challenge to meet the needs of the 
1936 high school girl. An ideal physical education pro- 
gram cannot refuse to accept this opportunity and accept 
it as a challenge. 

For the high school girl to turn naturally to our pro- 
gram it must be alive, vital, and creative. To be alive, 
vital, and creative, it must fairly sparkle and glisten 
with activities that the girl enjoys not only in school 
but that she will also enjoy outside of school. She must 
be equipped with skills which can be used now and after 
she leaves high school.. Our program must include ac- 
tivities for indoors and out-of-doors, week-days and week- 
ends, school days and vacation days; activities for the 
large space and for the small, for summer and for winter; 
activities which can be enjoyed by the physically handi- 
capped and by the athlete; activities for girls, and for 
girls and boys, for groups and for couples, for the home, 
the church, and the community; but most of all, activi- 
ties which can be enjoyed by the girl alone. Especially 
is the girl interested in those activities of the outing 
nature. Sunny spots and streams are objectives for day 
or over-night hikes. Canoeing, rowing, riding, bicycling, 
and hiking as well as swimming and the winter sports 
are vital to the 1936 girl. So, because of the depleted 
purchasing power in the families as well as in the schools, 
our program must include much which requires little 
or no equipment or which uses equipment that the girl 
can make. 

We must not only give our girl training in skills of 
carry-over value but we must also give her training in 
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attitudes and habits; attitudes and habits that can come 
only from a creative program surrounded by a joyous and 
happy atmosphere; attitudes and habits that will give 
our girl a real philosophy of play, recreation, and health: 
a philosophy that she just must carry with her into her 
home and her community. 

To insure our program of such a far-reaching influ. 
ence involves also many very practical problems—prob. 
lems of developing student leadership, student informa. 
tion of rules, and student knowledge of officiating and 
applying the rules. Furthermore, our program involves 
the guiding and directing of student committees, dis- 
cussions, and conferences, the making and accepting of 
codes of ethics and good manners, the development of 
leadership, and the giving over of responsibility to the 
girl. 

Life today for so many people has no ultimate aim 
and, I am sorry to say, to many of the high school girls, 
education has none either. This is certainly a most dis- 
integrating factor to our education and if further disinte- 
gration is not prevented we may expect to continue hear- 
ing that western civilization may fall. Unless society 
and we as educators are alert to our immediate situation, 
it may need to fall. Education should aim to counteract 
the disintegrating forces of life. Our program can and 
must assist the high school girl in finding her ultimate 
aim. It must help her achieve her integrated personality, 
In order to give our girl her rightful inspiration and as- 
sistance, we as physical education teachers and leaders 
must integrate our own thinking and continually en- 
rich our own lives. Before we can be an inspiration to 
our girls we must be an inspiration to ourselves. And 
so the cycle continues. 


ge important modern trend in education is that 
the high school curriculum is being made more 
flexible. This has been due partly to the change of ad- 
mission requirements to our schools of higher learning. 
In general more emphasis is being placed on the stu- 
dent’s record in high school and less emphasis on the spe- 
cific subjects. Another reason for this flexibility of the 
high school curriculum is the adapting of certain courses, 
making them more practical for those students who do 
not anticipate meeting the entrance requirements for a 
higher education. Thus there is an increased privilege 
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in student selection of electives. These two important 
factors are already affecting some and undoubtedly will 
affect more of our high school curriculums. Physical 
education has here a marvelous opportunity, the oppor- 
tunity to open doors into activity that will be really cre- 
ative to the individual. We have celebrated the Golden 
Anniversary of the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation. This is the golden opportunity of physical edu- 
cation, the opportunity to step into its rightful place 
in the curriculum. Certainly if we as teachers of phys- 
ical education meet situations such as these, we will have 
accomplished much toward an ideal program of physical 
education. 


PECIFICALLY what are the conditions under which 

an ideal program that is creative and carries over in- 
to life can function? There is a school doctor who, with 
the assistance of the physical education teacher and the 
school nurse, gives the medical and physical examina- 
tion. The doctor, ideally also, diagnoses all posture de- 
fects. The physical education teacher is present during 
both examinations so that she knows the girl’s limita- 
tions and adjusts the activities program to her needs. 
The results of both the medical and physical examina- 
tion are placed on one card, an accumulative card, that 
contains a record of all previous examinations and sug- 
gestions, not only during but also before entering high 
school. Also on this accumulative examination card are 
placed all records of serious illness and physical reasons 
for long absences from school. The doctor visits the 
school daily and is on emergency call at all times. 

A registered nurse is on duty while the girl is partici- 
pating in any physical exercise. The after-school pro- 
gram which is strenuous is often carried on when the 


. nurse is not supposed to be on duty. Upon the arrival of 


the school doctor she summons the girl needing medical 
advice. All physical and medical records are kept in her 
office. This office adjoins that of the physical education 
department. All girls who have been absent from school 
because of illness report to the nurse before re-entering 
class, a check on the girl’s health before she is permitted 
participation. 

There is a gymnasium, the size of a regulation basket- 
ball court, with plenty of opportunity for fresh air and 
sunshine, and used exclusively for the girls’ program. 

A classroom with a seating capacity of the largest gym- 
nasium class is available. Such a room is needed for in- 
spirational, health, and chalk talks. Certainly any girl 
is more easily inspired when in a comfortable position. 
This room is also convenient for group conferences. 

Individual posture training is taught in a specially 
equipped corrective room. Individual posture correction 
occupies a major place in our program. 

There is a restroom with cots used by the girl who 
needs rest rather than an exercise program. This rest- 
room is under the supervision of the physical education 
teacher and the nurse and not so near the gymnasium 
that the noise will interfere with a really restful period. 

A swimming pool is provided, with proper facilities 
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for purification of water and opportunity for adequate 
ventilation. 

An athletic field (large enough for hockey, adequately 
surfaced and used exclusively for the girls) adjoins the 
high school. 

Each girl wears, during the gymnasium period, an at- 
tractive and washable gymnasium suit. She has access 
to her own street locker so that she may adjust her cloth- 
ing to meet the weather conditions for the out-of-doors 
program. 

Tank suits and towels are furnished and laundered by 
the school. 

The locker-room and showers are at all times under 
the watchful eye of a congenial and helpful matron. 

Two hundred and fifty high school girls certainly are 
enough responsibility for any physical education teacher. 
No matter how excellently trained she may be, personal 
interest, understanding, and inspiration cannot come 
from a teacher who is exhausted physically as well as 
mentally. To maintain a high level of contagious en- 
thusiasm there is time allotted for relaxation, freedom 
from students, and ample opportunity for the planning 
of her daily program—a program which includes a full 
day. 

There is a system of grading based upon a series of 
objective tests of achievement. Who can justify a grade 
based upon attendance, punctuality, attitude, and effort? 
What right has any physical education teacher to fail a 
girl because she has forgotten her uniform? Many times 
the girl who is always in gym suit receives a higher 
mark than the girl who far excels her in achievement. 
Let us have a mark that inspires creative physical ac- 
tivity. 

There is a daily privilege of participation in activity. 
For the first and second year of the high school the reg- 
ular class period includes specific practice in different 
phases of activity, as rhythm, creative, folk, and tap 
dancing, some swimming, some fundamentals, and some 
skill and some knowledge of rules in games, as hockey, 
volleyball, basketball, and tennis. In the after-school 
program for the first two years the girl has the privi- 
lege of learning skills in some of the following activities: 
bicycling, hiking, and skating. Participation in the after- 
school program is optional but is encouraged. If the girl 
has attained certain skills and certain knowledges her 
first two years, during her third year (referring to the 
high school of four years) she is given the privilege of 
electing that phase of the program she desires, partici- 
pating in that activity during the regular class period. 
Also she is given the privilege of joining some after-school 
club which specializes in some phase of our program such 
as dancing, certain games or out-of-door activities in- 
cluding golf, canoeing, rowing, riding, and all forms of 
tennis. 

During the girl’s last year her privilege of selection is 
further extended by a choice of participation either 
during or after school, with emphasis placed on perfect- 
ing skills and joyful participation. 

(Continued on Page 643) 
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witH J. E. 
Honorable Mention 


Of course all the people who deserve honorable mention are 
not in this list. Others will follow. Special mention will be made 
throughout the year of people who have. made definite and dis- 
tinctive contributions to the profession: 

Helen Smith, University of Cincinnati, for her fine leadership 
in a campaign to get a state director of physical and health edu- 
cation in Ohio. 

Harry L. Samuel, University of West Virginia, for his active 
leadership in building up a very strong, effective state association 
with a large membership and a fine state news letter. 

Carl Schrader, former State Director of Massachusetts, for his 
promotion of safety especially in regard to safety in athletics and 
the promotion of the idea of sports-physicians as in Germany. 

Dr. A. G. Ireland, State Director of New Jersey, for his fine 
state program in health and the promotion of the program -for 
school physicians and nurses. School doctors and nurses are 
mandatory in New Jersey. 

N. P. Neilson, Stanford University, for his excellent work as 
Chairman of the National Study of Professional Education in 
Health and Physical Education during the past four years. 

A. H. Pritzlaff, City Director, Chicago, for getting the active 
services and cooperation of the local medical and dental societies 
in the school health program. 

Ernst Hermann, Director of Recreation, Newton, Massachu- 
setts, for his splendid cooperation in the planning, layout, and 
maintenance of the school outdoor physical education, athletic, 
and recreation facilities. The Newton High School has probably 
one of the finest outdoor layouts in the country. The turfed field 
and the cinder track are among the best in the country. 

Major E. V. Graves, State Director of Virginia, for his splen- 
did program of physical education in rural schools. 

Dr. F. W. Maroney, Columbia University, for his many serv- 
ices as President of our Association, and particularly for his fine 
work as Chairman of the Honor Awards Committee. 

Dr. Hiram Jones, State Director of New York, for the de- 
velopment of the state-wide program for handicapped children. 

Helen McKinstry, Russell Sage College, Troy, New York, for 
her long and splendid service in teacher training. 

Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft, Princeton University, for his long 
years of service in many phases of our program. Dr. Raycroft is 
a veteran and has been a national leader in health, physical edu- 
cation, athletics, and recreation. He is still on the job. 

ee « 


The Greensboro, North Carolina, broadcasting station, 
WBIG, allowed the University of North Carolina Department 
of Physical Education a regular appointment for publicity on 
the educational value of sports. Here are the topics covered: 
“Modern Trends in Sports,” “High School Athletics in North 
Carolina,” “Basketball—America’s Own Game,” “Modern 
Tennis,” “Swimming,” “Badminton,” “The Square Dance and 
Its Use in Adult Recreation,” and “Education Looks at the 
Olympics.” 

* * * 


The Division of Health and Physical Education at Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College has nine full-time staff mem- 
bers—all have graduate degrees—including a full-time doctor and 
nurse. All nine members of the college physical education staff 
teach at least one activity or academic course in the training 
schools which includes the first twelve grades. 

i: * @ 


Carl L. Nordly, Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, in charge of the Minnesota 
Study of Physical Education and Related Activities, has just 
sent some very interesting survey charts and graphs illus- 


@ AROUND THE COUNTRY e@. 


ROGERS 


trating the method of making the physical education SUrve 

This investigation is being conducted by the University 9 

Minnesota through the Department of Physical Education 

and Athletics, and the University Committee on Educationa 

Research. .The survey charts and forms are very Suggestive, 
sa 8 

Dr. Helen B. Pryor, Assistant Medical Examiner (Women) 
Stanford University, has published very important Width-Weigh; 
Tables For Boys and Girls From 1 to 16 Years, For Men and 
Women From 17 to 24 Years. These charts can be obtained from 
the Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California, 

* * 
The School Health Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Ingyr. 
ance Company publishes excellent health material, 
- 

Teaching Unit on Good Health and Good Manners—designed 
for third, fourth, and fifth grades—is an excellent publication by 
the National Tuberculosis Association. It gives excellent teaching 
unit plans in the four fields of cleanliness, sleep and rest, play, 
and food habits. Its presentation is modern and progressive. This 
is a worth-while publication for teachers of health. 

e+ * 











—— 





A word from our good friend, Dr. James F. Rogers of the 
United States Office of Education: “If the physical education 
laws are obeyed, some 18,000 high schools now employ special 
teachers of physical education and have classes for all stu- 
dents.” 

* * * 


Mr. W. G. Moorhead, President of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association, is planning a very fine meeting for next April 
in New York City. It ought to be our largest convention. I would 
venture to say that we will have over three thousand in attend- 


ance—perhaps many more. 
: * * 


The program in health and physical education in the Bos- 
ton Y.W.C.A. has been an outstanding one. The Boston 
Association welcomes to its staff two new members, Lucile 
Ladd, formerly of Roanoke and Cedar Rapids, and Janice 
Janes, formerly of Newburgh. 


* * * 


The Womans Press of the National Board of the Y.W.C.A, 
published, just recently, three very useful and practical manuals 
that should be on the desk of every physical educator: 1. A Sym- 
posium on Health and Recreation, by Ten Y.W.C.A. Leaders; 
2. The Health Program in Small Associations; and 3. Nutrition— 
What Has It to Do with Me? 

ee & 


A Conference on the Curriculum and Improvement of In- 
struction for administrators, supervisors, teachers, and other 
persons interested in educational problems of elementary 
schools, junior and senior high schools, and junior colleges 
was held from July 13 to 17, under the auspices of the sum- 
mer session of the University of Illinois. Two very fine panel 
discussions were held by the physical education group. Mem- 
bers of the panel were Chester O. Jackson, Margaret M. 
Barto, Martha G. Carr, Gilbert Carson, Nellie B. Cochran, 
Louise Freer, Jack Haskin, Clifford E. Horton, King J. Mc- 
Cristal, Owen E. Metcalf, Jane Whelan. 

c“ *: * 


Dr. Louis R. Burnett, Director, Division of Health and Phys- 
ical Education, Baltimore, Maryland, writes: “Boxing and wrest- 
ling in Baltimore senior high schools closely follow basketball as 
interesting winter sports. We have furnished six schools with 
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very complete boxing equipment, including portable rings, mats, 
and ten sets of twelve-ounce gloves. The enclosed rules govern 
boxing as an interschool sport.” 

* ¢ @ 

Special mention must be given to Mr. Ellis Champlin of 
Buffalo, New York, who has been President of the New York 
State Health and Physical Education Association. He has 
given wonderful service to that state through his fine leader- 
ship. He has done much to maintain the excellent state pro- 
gram under the direction of Dr. Hiram Jones, state director 
of physical and health education. 

Harold W. Herkimer, supervisor, Niagara Falls, New 
York, is president of the Western Zone Health and Physical 
Education Association. 

* * * 

Mills College, California, put on a very fine summer session pro- 

gram in the creative arts during the period June 22 to August 1. 
: * * 


Heartiest congratulations must go to the Michigan High 
School Athletic Association which has just published a splen- 
did Digest of Athletic Eligibility and Administrative Cases 
(1924-1936) with Supplementary Questions and Answers. Mr. 
C. E. Forsythe, State Director of Interscholastic Athletics, is 
to be congratulated on this splendid job. 

es € 


Russell Sage College has made an unusually fine contribution 
to our literature by publishing the book Skiing—A Handbook for 
Teachers, by Ingrid Holm, Director of Physical Education, State 
College for Women, Gothenburg, Sweden. Mrs. Holm is a great 
expert on skis and a marvelous teacher. She has been on the 
staff of the Russell Sage College. 

ee &* 


Charles W. Davis, Director, Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Berkeley Public Schools, California, is serving this year 
as President of the Southwest District of the American 
Physical Education Association. The annual meeting this 
year will be held at Fresno, California, in conjunction with 
the Western Division of the National Recreation Association 
and the State of California Physical Education group. The 
membership in these associations and the interest in these 
meetings have grown enormously in the last five years. 

* * * 


Mr. C. L. Glenn, Supervisor of Physical Education, Los An- 
geles, has sent interesting material in regard to the relay games of 
the city high schools. He writes: “Thought perhaps you might 
be interested in the attached program inasmuch as it is an indi- 
cation of the type of athletic program we are conducting. As you 
know we believe in mass participation and in this one event we 
have some fifteen hundred entries. This event is preliminary to 
many of our track activities, which will culminate later in the 
season with an All-City Meet.” 

* + 6 

Frederick Prosch, Director of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation at Temple University, writes about the interesting, 
worth-while staff meetings of the department. .The staff has 
been meeting frequently during the past year in a critical 
study analysis of the curriculum in physical and health edu- 
cation. .The instructor of a course is notified in advance 
when a particular subject will come up for discussion. .He 
or she will present the purpose, content, methods, and prob- 
able outcome, as well as the criteria for the procedure. 

* *¢ @ 


Our good friend Miss Mabel Lee of the University of Nebraska 
sent in a copy of a most interesting program put on by the De- 
partment of Physical Education for Women for the benefit of the 
many untrained teachers throughout the state who have been 
drafted to look after girls’ athletics in after-school hours. Miss 
Lee also writes, “We are very busy here with an increased en- 
rollment over last year’s figures. Due to the sudden increase, we 
have been granted an additional half-time teacher since college 
opened, so that we are now within one-half teacher back to our 
pre-depression size of staff.” 
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Gym mats filled with felt made 
by the usual needled process 
are a common cause of serious 
accidents. 

Needled felt often contains brok- 
en bits of steel (broken needles) 
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of the mat and cause cuts and 
scratches. 

Play safe! Insist on gym mots 
filled with Ozite. 

It is guaranteed free from broken 
needles. 
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Junior Boys’ Sportsman’s Club 


O NE of the most interesting and popular activities since its or- 

ganization and start in the fall of 1934 by Mr. Harold Lillie, 
physical education teacher, at the Henry R. Pattengill Junior High 
School in Lansing, is the Junior Boys’ Sportsman’s Club. Twenty- 
two boys ranging from twelve to fifteen years of age responded 
following a notice posted on the gymnasium bulletin board asking 
boys interested in learning how to bait cast, and to tie and make 
their own fishing flies, to attend a meeting. The boys at this first 
meeting formed a Junior Sportsman’s Club and elected from their 
own group a president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. 
All that fall and winter the club met one hour each week. The 
boys were kept busy principally making and acquiring their own 
individual fly and fishing “kits” composed of a fly-tying vise, a 
casting or fly rod, reel, and material box containing the needles, 
colored silk thread, and different kinds of feathers. A club cus- 
todian and property officer was soon appointed and each boy paid 
ten cents to the treasurer with which io purchase additional fly 
material. 

The club during the first year, at the suggestion of their leader, 
made a unique but very educational fish and game survey as it 
applied just to the students and parents of students of the Patten- 
gill Junior High School. Each boy in the club was assigned a 
homeroom, and then asked each student in this homeroom the 
following questions: 

1. How many 1934 fishing and hunting licenses bought by 
members of your family? 

2. How many blue gills, trout, bass, and pike caught by mem- 
bers of your family? 

3. Number of squirrels, partridges, pheasants, and rabbits 
killed by members of your family? 

4. How many secured special deer hunting licenses, and number 
of deer killed? 

In the spring of 1935 the club held a bait- and fly-casting 
tournament in which every member participated. For weeks pre- 
ceding the tournament the boys practiced at every opportunity, 
and it was an interesting sight to see eight or ten boys during 
noon hour or before school in the morning in the gymnasium try- 
ing to cast their artificial bait inside the small wooden hoops 
placed on the floor some 40 to 60 feet in front of them. It is 
needless to state that many of the boys became very skillful and 
accurate, and when the Ingham County Conservation League held 
their casting tournament, several Junior Sportsmen entered and 
in competition against the men won a prize or two. 

The club membership during 1935 increased to seventy-eight 
boys, and a library of fishing and hunting books and magazines 
donated by the boys was added with a boy chosen as club li- 
brarian. Some of the club members, who lived just outside the 
city secured pheasant eggs from the State Conservation Depart- 
ment before school closed in June and raised pheasants which 
were later released for hunting. 

The club during the past cold winter (1935-36) helped build 
and operate nine bird and game feeding stations on farms near 
Lansing. The boys were divided into groups and each group was 
responsible for one station. During the weeks of heavy snow the 
boys visited their stations twice each week. Feed was supplied 
free by the Ingham County Conservation League. 

The following article appeared recently in the Lansing State 
Journal, the local newspaper, after the Club made their 1935 
game and fish survey. 

“Contrary to the unfounded belief that the rising generation 
has abandoned the more primitive sports and lost their apprecia- 
tion of nature, the Junior Sportsman’s Club at Pattengill Junior 
High School has proved many game hunters and fishermen are 
enrolled in school. 

“According to the statistics compiled by the organization, 501 
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students out of 1,300 were licensed fishermen who had om 

10,925 blue gills, 2,341 bass, 1,401 pike, and 732 trout in 1998 
“The 463 pupils holding hunting licenses shot a total of us 

rabbits, 1,269 pheasants, and 186 partridges. wn 


“From the 118 registered deer licenses, 74 deer were bagged.” 


Another very interesting project that the boys of the Patten. 
gill Junior Sportsman’s Club are about to start is a reforestration 
project. Twenty acres of farm land in Ingham County near Lan. 
sing has been donated by a member of the Ingham County Cop. 
servation League ‘on which 1500 small trees will be planted ty 
serve as a permanent food cover for birds and game, Through 
the cooperation of the Michigan State College, a professo; af 
forestry will help and advise the boys with their reforestration 
project. No one can foretell how valuable and useful for the 
future preserving of wild life in Ingham County this project may 
become. : 

Other fish and game conservation projects will no doubt be 
taken up by the Junior Boys’ Sportsman’s Club. It is interesting 
to note that practically all the activities of the club can be jp. 
dulged in by the individual members after they are through 
school and during their leisure time. 

J. Speelman, 
SUPERVISOR, DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL Epvucatwy, 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 





Skits as a G.A.A. Project 


E should make the most of the Girls’ Athletic Association for 

the sake of the school. It can be one of the strongest and 
best forces in any school, as well as a strong motivating force for 
good for the individual girl who comes in contact with it. Ina 
small town, it can even be felt as a community influence. 

The Porterville Union High School Girls’ Athletic Association 
first seemed to take on a new life and interest with the abolition of 
the point system. In its stead we adopted a system of participa- 
tion. There are three awards—a felt emblem for membership, a 
chevron to go on the emblem for making a team, and a large 
letter given Senior girls as an honorary award. We keep as few 
records as possible, those kept being a record of dues (dues are 
15c, which pays for the emblem), a record of participation and 
teams made (entered by team managers), and a record of var- 
sities made by each girl (a high school varsity team is chosen at 
the end of each season and this team plays the Junior College girls 
varsity for championship). 

Membership in G.A.A., under our new system, is based upon 
an average of at least a B in physical education. This does not 
limit it to just those of exceptional ability, but allows girls of 
average ability, who are interested, to get in. Girls who, for some 
physical reason, are not able to participate in sports, are allowed 
to act as managers, score-keepers, etc., and in this way can earn 
their membership in G.A.A. 


Each year, since our successful reorganization, the G.A.A. Board 
has had a number of projects, one of these being a project that 
helps the school in some way. This year we have three projects: 
to sponsor a school dance, to carry on a successful athletic pro- 
gram, and to present a series of skits to girls’ assemblies. In addi- 
tion, we continued our policy of a column a week in our school 
newspaper of G.A.A. news, and of consciously and actively back- 
ing any school undertaking. 

Mr. B. H. Grisemer, our Principal, and Mr. Howard Beard, 
our Vice-Principal, were enthusiastic about the skits. This has 
become our most important project as far as our contribution to 
the school is concerned. Mothers are invited to attend, as they 
can reach out into the community as an influence. 


These original skits are designed to educate the girls to the 
importance of developing an attractive personality, free from 
unpleasant personal habits and traits. The skits are centered 
around the adventures of two students, Sue Brown and “Flo” 
Bailey, room mates. Although designed purposely to give informa- 
tion, the skits are entertaining, and so far have been individual 
hits. The girls certainly “get” the point of each skit, too, and the 
girl who forgets and makes a mistake as brought out in a skit, is 
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in for a good-natured razzing. Even the teachers must watch 
their step, OF they, too, receive an occasional dig. 

In the past, much talent has been discovered through G.A.A. 
skits. We have presented many so-called _ shorts, or ten-minute 
skits, just for school assemblies or “pep meetings. The effect 
in arousing interest and establishing ideals and ideas of proper 
conduct among the girls is almost amazing. 

Some instructors might consider that skits such as these meant 
too much extra time and work. You will find, however, that 
there are always girls to whom the responsibility of many prac- 
tices may be delegated. I usually plan to direct the first practice 
and then let one of my dependable upper classmen carry on when 
I cannot be there personally. The skits.are simple, and are con- 
versational, so that the parts are easily learned and it is easy to 
improvise if necessary. 

Such characteristics as posture, good manners, thoughtfulness, 
dependability, honesty, etc., can be brought most forcefully into 
a desirable prominence through skits. We have even found that 
the lessons presented in this way carry over to the boys in school, 
though this particular group of skits is not designed for a mixed 
assembly. 

I firmly believe the skit is a phase of G.A.A. activity that 
should be developed. It is not only an excellent means of arousing 
interest in the G.A.A. among the girls, but it is a way of making 
the organization a worth-while one to the school as a whole. 

Margaret C. Crane 
PORTERVILLE UNton HIGH 
SCHOOL AND JuUNTOR COLLEGE, 
PORTERVILLE, CALIFORNIA 





Volleyball Tournament 


We complete a highly competitive round robin volleyball 
tournament for 100 participants in five 50-minute physical prac- 
tice periods. A challenging scoring system is used for keen com- 
petition. 

The following tournament setup is one activity in our Games 
I course at Springfield College. 

We have ten teams, each consisting of ten participants, two 
gymnasia which are divided into five volleyball courts meas- 
uring 20x40 ft., with a student instructor responsible for each 
court, and a first assistant instructor responsible for the assigning 
of courts, keeping time of the games, and the tabulation of re- 
sults. 

Rules of Tournament 

Every team plays nine minutes on each court against their 
scheduled opponents. Two complete games are played each day, 
with a four-minute rest period between games. Whistle blasts in- 
dicate the time for court and game changes. 

The score, at the termination of eighteen minutes and re- 
gardless of result, is tabulated in a cumulative table. This pro- 
cedure is followed throughout each of the nine games for every 
team in the tournament. 

A bonus is given to the winning team in every game. The 
amount of bonus depends upon the margin of difference between 
the winning and losing scores—e.g. score 15-5, margin of dif- 
ference is 10 points. This margin, if any, is tabulated in the 
bonus column, added to the original winning score, and tabulated 
in the cumulative grand total column (note illustration below). 

The team having the greatest accumulative grand total at the 
completion of nine games is the championship team. 

A graphic chart on display shows the standing of each team 
at a moment’s glance. 











Final Team 1 Team 2 Team 3 

Score | Pts. B. T.| Pts. B. T.|Pts. B. T. 
Team 1 vs. team 2] 15-5 | 15 10 25| 5 O S5|X X X 
Team 2 vs. team 31 97-201% X Xi7 O 7120 13 33 
Team 1 vs. team 3] 7-121 7 0 F71X X Kit 5 17 

















Charles F. Weckwerth 
SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
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Greater EFFICIENCY and More WEAR 


MERICAN Gym Mats were designed 

by expert Athletes and Physical 
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News from the 
re Dance Section 








Eastern District + 
« Association News 








Charlotte G. MacEwan 

The Dance Section of the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation is planning a pre-convention conference to be held at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, on April 19, 20, and 21. 
It will be primarily a working, not a watching affair. On Monday 
and Tuesday, April 19 and 20, actual classes will be conducted in 
movement techniques, dance composition, Dalcroze Eurythmics, 
and social dance. On the theory side, new trends in modern dance 
and the accompaniment of modern dance will be considered. The 
last day of the conference will be devoted to demonstrations by 
concert dancers and studio groups, and will culminate in a round 
table discussion. The completed plans will appear in a later issue 
of the JournaLt. The committee working on the conference in- 
cludes: Ruth Murray of Wayne University, Chairman of the 
Dance Section; Martha Hill of New York University; Marion 
Knighton of Sarah Lawrence College; Marion Streng of Barnard 
College; and Mary P. O’Donnell of Teachers’ College, Chair- 
man of the Conference. 

A fee will be charged for the conference, and a smaller fee for 
participation in the Wednesday program only. 

Orchesis of Northwestern University, under the direction of 
Agnes Jones, announces its participation in the University Theatre 
series of the School of Speech on December 15, 16, and 17. 

Marion Van Tuy! annuunces her solo recital on December 12 
at International House Theatre, University of Chicago. 

A demonstration of movement techniques and dance composi- 
tion was given at the University of Iowa in July by the summer 
classes in dance under the direction of Ruth Murray. Every stu- 
dent enrolled in the summer classes took part in the program, 
which was followed by a demonstration of the movement tech- 
niques developed by Martha Graham. The latter demonstration 
was given by Alice Sherbon, a former instructor at the University 
of Iowa, and Elizabeth Sherbon, a former instructor at Iowa State 
College, who have been studying with Martha Graham for the past 
year. They also presented two of their own compositions. 

Marion Knighton sends word that Sarah Lawrence held an 
exhibition of about two hundred fifty dance pictures during the 
week of October 19. Many artists and groups were represented: 
Miriam Marmein, Ruth St. Denis, Anita Sahn, Miriam Winslow, 
Hans Weiner, Fe Alf, Gene Martel, Pauline Chellis, Hanya Holm, 
Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman, Martha Graham, Harald 
Kreutzberg, Ballet Caravan, Kurt Jooss, Angna Enters, Argentina, 
Georgi, Tina Flade, Pauline Koner, and the Sarah Lawrence 
Dance Group. Marion Knighton also conducted demonstrations 
of techniques for an art group and a music group. Spirited dis- 
cussion followed. 

Martha B. Deane of the University of California at Los An- 
geles has been asked to supervise the Federal Theater Project in 
Los Angeles. This group has organized a dance unit which will 
develop new forms in revue dancing as well as a dance theater 
for concert performances and dance dramas. Myra Kinch is as- 
sisting Miss Deans and the first revue productions are scheduled 
for December. Early in January the first concert presentation 
will be given. 

In August the dance group of the University of California at 
Los Angeles presented three ballets in the Hollywood Bowl. It 
was the first tirhe an educational institution had been represented 
on the regular concert series. 

The series of lectures entitled “How to Look at Dance Re- 
citals,” being given by Elizabeth Selden at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art will include illustrated discussions of The Pan- 
tomimic Approach, The Intellectual Approach (Choreography by 
Bernice Van Gelder), The Dance as Self Development (Ann 
Mundstock Dance Group), and a Summary and Outlook. 

Orchesis at San Jose State College will give its fourth annual 
production of “The Juggler of Notre Dame” on December 10. 
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President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Mass, 
Past-President—Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., New York University, 
Vice-President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N. J. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Dena Whitesell 


George Washington University is holding another secondary 
school conference on December 5 on athletics for girls of high 
school level. This conference is sponsored by the major students 
in physical education. 


NEW YORK 
F. H. Wohlers 


The recent district meetings of the State Health and Physical 
Education Association, held simultaneously with the Physical Edu- 
cation Section meetings of the State Teachers Association zone 
meetings, were particularly well-arranged and attended throughout 
the state. The two-day session of the Eastern District was very 
successful, with Dr. Joel E. Goldthwait’s talk and Ruth Evans 
demonstration of rhythm activities as highlights of the program, 
The Western District had a program devoted to small group meet- 
ings, attendance being sought entirely on the basis of interest. At 
the afternoon luncheon the following new officers were an- 
nounced: President, Henry Thayer, Buffalo; Vice-President, Arthur 
L Howe, Hamburg; and Secretary-Treasurer, Lydia Kaiser, Buf- 
falo. 

Section meetings were eliminated in the Southeastern Zone of 
the State Teachers Association, so health and physical education 
teachers in this section of the state were unable to put on a pro- 
gram of their own. Approximately ninety-five, however, attended 
the health and physical education dinner at which the following 
new officers were elected: President, Dr. Amy R. Howland, Mount 
Vernon; Vice President, Dr. Richard Hayes, Yonkers; and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Henry Craine, Mount Vernon. 

A recent preliminary survey of data contained in the registra- 
tion cards of New York State physical education teachers for 
1935-1936 (exclusive of New York City) reveals, among others, 
the following interesting facts: 

1. Number of teachers of physical education: 1407. 

2. Bachelor’s degree held by 57.1 per cent; Master’s degree 
held by approximately 8 per cent; and Doctorates held by .2 
per cent. 

3. Thirty per cent of physical education teachers have been in 
the field for longer than 10 years. The average length of service 
is 8 years. 

4. Twenty-two per cent of physical education teachers have 
pupil loads of over 700. 

5. The average number of regular teaching periods is 31 per 
week (presumably, though not stated, on a 40 period per week 
basis). 

6. Eighty-two per cent have after-school responsibilities; 23 
per cent of these also have evening duties. 

A thorough study of the data will undoubtedly bring into re- 
lief many other factors affecting the physical education teacher 
in his or her efforts to establish and administer a program ade- 
quately meeting the needs of all pupils in school. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Frederick Prosch 


The Pennsylvania State Physical Education Association will 
hold its State Convention at Allentown, Pennsylvania, Friday, 
December 11, and Saturday, December 12. 
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Special Sale for Physical Education Teachers 


CHALIF TEXT BOOKS 


F DANCING 


T OF 5 TEXT BOOKS (SPECIAL)..... 
- SEPARATELY, EACH $2.00 $8.50 

ibi ith unparalleled completeness and clarity the basic 
penne ny thedhens used in learning classical dancing, these 
authoritative works are indispensable to the scientific teacher or 


dancer. ACH BOOK IS WELL ILLUSTRATED _ 

Book I.—New Enlarged Edition. Fundamental exercises and 
rhythmics. Baby Work, 9 sample lesson programs. 356 pages. 

Book II.—Port de Bras, further exercises and the complete 
method for teaching the standard Ballroom dances (Polka. Waltz, 
etc.). 204 ped: . A . . 

Book 111.—Greek Interpretive Dancing. 83 exercises and in- 

ctory chapter. 222 pages. ' 
es iv—40 exercises slightly more difficult than those of 
Books I. and II., and 70 enchainments. 241 pages. = 

Book V.—Toe Dancing. 30 exercises and 100 combinations. 
265 pages. ‘ . ; 

Booklets I. and II. (New).—Greek Dancing. 30 exercises in 
each. 25c each. 

MUSIC FOR EXERCISES in Dancing.—7 vols. of classical 
Selections, supplementary to the Text Books. $2.00; $1.50 if 
bought with set of text books. 

RUSSIAN FESTIVALS ANI) COSTUMES for Pageants and 
Dances.—130 illustrations. 180 pages. $2.00; $1.20 if bought 
with set of text books. 

BOOK OF RUSSIAN MUSIC. For Elementary Exercises 
in Dancing. 50c. 

FOLK DANCES IN 3 VOLUMES 

Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 

Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 

Vol. IIT 20 dances (advanced) 

$4 for the 3 Volumes, Separately, $1.50 each 
We offer our dances which have been composed for elementary, 
intermediate and advanced students. You will find them most 
valuable for class work. These Chalif dances are printed, de- 
scribed clearly and include the music, description of costumes 
as well as the dance itself. 

The sale price is $1 Poe 10c postage for each dance 

These publications are designed to fit the needs of dancers, 
teachers of dancing and physical education. 

We feel sure that you will find the Chalif dances and text 
books an inspiration for better dancing and teaching. 











CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCING 
established 1905 in New York 


“Study the Dance with the Masters“ 


SPECIAL 3 DAY 
HOLIDAY COURSE 


DECEMBER 28th, 29th, 30th, 1936 


7 hours of work each day 
Tatied: Di GOOD 04000900000005088045406 $25.00 
BE I 3 840-955 50406000455 004090 0000" $10.00 

Louis H. CHALIF 

Character, National, Folk Dancing and Rhythmics 
VECHESLAV SWOBODA 

Russian Ballet, Toe, and Exhibition Dancing 
Bitty NEWSOME 

Tap and Musical Comedy 
FRANCES CHALIF 

Childrens’ Dances and Baby Work 
Paco CANsINO 

Spanish Dancing 
FRANCES CHALIF 

Ballroom, and Exhibition Ballroom 
GEORGE MANILOFF 

Limbering, Body Conditioning, Acrobatics and Adagio 
Maria YuRIEVA 

Classical Ballet, Adagio and Dances 
GrEorcE BocKMANN 

Modern Dancing 
Please write for catalogues of dances and school courses 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCING 


113 West 57th Street New York City 
Telephone Circle 7-1927 

















The Allentown High School is excellently equipped for the pur- 
poses of our meeting. In addition to the spacious auditorium, 
there is the gymnesium, a fine swimming pool, and a spacious 
athletic field immediately in back of the building. This Conven- 
tion is made possible through the interest and cooperation of the 
Superintendent of Schools, Mr. C. F. Seidel, and the Directors of 
Physical Education, Bernie Crum and Marion Fenner. 

The persons appearing on the program will be experts in their 
respective fields. The method of teaching and coaching in ath- 
letics, dancing, and hygiene, as well as other phases, will be actu- 
ally demonstrated. At the appropriate time, each leader will invite 
discussion from the group. This procedure will enable us to pre- 
sent actual teaching situations, to observe the methods of the 
leaders, and to discuss various matters which are of vital interest 
to all of us. 

The last state meeting was held in conjunction with the East- 
ern District and the National Conventions at Pittsburgh in 1935, 
and therefore, the usual meeting in December was dispensed with. 
In addition to the general and sectional meetings, some very im- 
portant matters are to come before us, such as the election of new 
officers, and suggested plans for reorganization, so that the State 
Society may function more efficiently. 

Plans are made for what promises to be a very fine Convention. 
Spread the good news and meet your friends in Allentown! 

The Convention Committee is composed of Harry R. Allen, 
A. Lester Crapser, Bernie Crum, Marion Fenner, Arnold F. Fink, 
A. L. Rummer, Martha Gable, Esther Henderson, Elizabeth 
McHose, W. F. Meredith, and Grover W. Mueller. 


VERMONT 
Richard F. Hayden 
A meeting of the State Health and Physical Education Associ- 
ation was held in Burlington, October 9, in connection with the 


Vermont Education Association. Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: President, Richard F. Hayden, Rutland; Vice- 


President, Gray R. Coane, Montpelier; Secretary, Constance C. 
Dunne, Castleton; and Treasurer, J. Louis Gunn, Hardwick. 

Ellis H. Champlin, Chief of the Physical Education Bureau of 
New York State, gave an enlightening lecture on “Trends in the 
Administration of Health and Physical Education.” The national, 
state, and community aspects of the program were covered in a 
way interesting to the nurses, boy and girl directors, teacher- 
coaches, and superintendents present. 

Dr. Charles F. Dalton, Secretary and Executive Officer of the 
State Board of Health gave a fine talk on “Prevention of Com- 
municable Disease in Public Schools.” He then introduced Dr. 
C. J. Speas, who outlined the program of “Dental Hygiene” to be 
promoted in the schools of the state. Following this the group 
adjourned to their sectional meetings. 

R. H. Lewis, Lyndon, was elected as president of the Vermont 
High School Coaches Association, Walter Olbrych, vice-president, 
and George Sloane, secretary-treasurer. Many items having to do 
with the athletic program of the state were discussed. 

Eleanor Cummings served as chairman of the Women’s Divi- 
sion meeting. Several new games were explained, and practical 
ideas having to do with equipment, program, and meetings were 
discussed. Barbara Crowe of the University of Vermont was 
elected Chairman of the Women’s State Basketball Association. 
Several meetings are to be held in the future for qualifying of- 
ficials and educating the various communities to what is being 
done. 

The School Nurses, who are becoming one of the strongest 
units of the organization, held their meeting with Margaret L. 
Wall as chairman. Many topics of vital interest in their field 
were discussed and plans for furthering the program in the state 
organized. 

Mrs. Alice Coutts Aldrich, State Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education, spoke at the general meeting and held nu- 
merous conferences with those wishing to exchange ideas. Many 
schools are adding programs and several trained workers are new 
to our membership. 
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President—Eva Jurgensohn, Seattle 
1st Vice-President—Percy Clapp, University of Idaho 
2nd Vice-President—Mrs. Jean Mathiesen, Portland. 
Sec.-Treas—F. W. O’Neel, Tacoma 


MONTANA 
Marjorie C. Hamer 

The Montana Physical Education Association held its fourth 
annual meeting on October 29, 30, and 31, in conjunction with the 
state meeting of the Montana Education Association in Helena 
(the earthquake center!). 

The program arranged by President Inga Hoem of Butte was 
the most interesting of our four years of organization. The first 
day consisted largely of committee meetings, and social periods 
for getting acquainted with new members in the field. The second 
day an address on “Health and Education in a Physical Education 
Program” by George Selke, President, Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, proved to be the most interesting and stimulating of 
any address. Dr. L. W. Allard, well-known orthopedic specialist 
of Billings, spoke on “An Alliance of. the Medical Field with the 
Physical Education Field.” Resumés of an “Olympic Game Physi- 
cal Education Tour” by Dora Dykins of Lewistown, and of the 
National Physical Education Convention at St. Louis by Marjorie 
Hamer, State Normal College at Dillon, were made. Reports of 
state chairmen: Lesley Vinal, State University, on basketball, and 
Marjorie Stevenson, Billings State Normal School, on volleyball 
were given. 

The third day was given a good start through a breakfast ad- 
dress “An Educational Alliance of Art and Physical Education” by 
Olga Ross Hannon of the Montana State College at Bozeman. 
Isadore Huff of Great Falls gave an address on “Physical Educa- 
tion Program in the Platoon and Elementary School.” 

We were especially fortunate in having a very fine and com- 
plete physical education exhibit in charge of Erma Monroe, our 
next president. 

The showing of posture swimming and football films by Mary 
Stewart of State College, Bozeman, followed by folk dancing, bad- 
minton, and volleyball demonstrations by Lesley Vinal of State 
University, Missoula, completed the program. 


OREGON 

The Oregon State Physical Education Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Portland, December 29-30. The officers of the 
Association, President Jack E. Hewitt, Vice-President Earl 
Boushey, Secretary Betty Thompson, and Treasurer Eleanor 
Tonsing, have planned an interesting program. 

DECEMBER 29 
12:15 p.m. Luncheon for all coaches and health and physical 
education people. Chairman, Jeanette Moore. 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers. Jack E. Hewitt presid- 
ing. 
Talk: “Berlin 1936 Olympics,” Robert Krohn, Supervisor of 
Physical Education, Portland. 

2:00 p.m. “Adapting the Health Education Program for the 
Average High School,” Dr. Henrietta Morris, Oregon State Col- 
lege. ; 

“Adapting the Health Education Program for the Elementary 
School,” Greba Logan, Supervisor of Health, Portland Public 
Schools. 
3:00 P.M. 
College Men 

“Teacher Training in Health and Physical Education for Ele- 
mentary and High School,” Earl Boushey, University of Oregon. 
College Women 

“Problems of Health and Physical Education for College 
Women,” Natalie Reichart, Oregon State College. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
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High School Men 

“What Should the High School Graduate Acquire from th 
Physical Education Program?” Robert Knox, Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, Eugene. . 
High School Women 

“New Activities for High School Girls” and “The Point Sys 
tem in Oregon.” Discussion and demonstration. Mary Stevenson 
Corvallis High School, chairman. : 
Elementary Men and Women 

“Developing the Elementary Physical Education Program,” 
Co-chairmen Mrs. Hilda Top Grant, Monmouth Normal Sch 
and Glendolene Vinyard, Canby. 

“Archery Demonstration” and the “Teaching of Archery Tech. 
nique,” Gilman Keasey, National Archery Champion of the Unite 
States for 1935-1936. 


ool, 


DECEMBER 30 

Men’s Section. Jack E. Hewitt, Chairman. 

Basketball. “The Advantages and Disadvantages of the ‘Zone’ 
and ‘Man for Man’ Defense,” A. T. Gill, Oregon State College, 

Football. “Football Fundamentals that Need to be Stressed,” 
Gene Shields, University of Oregon. 

Intramurals. 

“Organizing an Intramural Program for the High School,” 
Paul R. Washke, University of Oregon. 

Women’s Section. 

Mary Stevenson, Corvallis High School, Chairman. 

“Physical Education for Girls—Its Past, Present, and Future.” 

“Purpose and Service of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics,” Dorothy MacLean, District Chairman of Women’s 
Athletics, University of Washington. 

Health Education Exhibit. 

Greba Logan, Supervisor of Health, Portland, in charge. 








Southern District + 
« Association News 

















President—H. T. Taylor, Louisville Public Schools 
Pres.-Elect—Alfreda Mosscrop, Alabama College 
Vice-President—A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee 
Secretary—Oliver K. Cornwell, University of North Carolina 
Treasurer—L. T. Ludwig, University of Virginia 


Jessie R. Garrison, Supervisor of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama; 
Edith Guill of Coordinate College, Athens, Georgia; Susie Ham- 
mack of Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina; and Mrs. 
Thelma Z. Kyser of Louisiana State Normal School, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana, joined a graduate study group from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, for six weeks of study in Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Germany during the past summer. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama has its largest number of paid up members in the 
State Physical Education Association since that organization was 
started. With well over a hundred now, we are hoping to have 
over a hundred and fifty by Thanksgiving. A new, personal type 
of newsletter is being sent out to all members. 

Aileen Moody, Director of Physical Education at Judson Col- 
lege, is planning to publish in mimeographed form, a number of 
the May Day pageants that have been developed at Judson Col- 
lege. 

In the Elementary Training School in Montevallo, special em- 
phasis this year is being placed on the individual in activities in 
an effort to find out each child’s capacities, interests, and stage of 
development. The student teachers are working with Neilson and 
Cozens’ achievement scales and trying to determine where each 
child ranks in these scales. 




















Playdays have been held recently in each of the eight districts. 
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of the state for junior and senior high school girls. These were 
sponsored by a college or school in each district, and met with 
enthusiastic response. Besides playday activities, there was a con- 
ference for teachers which proved very beneficial. 


KENTUCKY 


The Physical Education Club of Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College held its first. monthly meeting of the year on 
October 15. 

Officers were elected for 1936-37, and the following calendar 
for the year was accepted and approved by the club: October, 
leisure time activities; November, social games; December, active 
games; January, country dances; February, cabaret—stunt night; 
March, Swimming Frolic, formal dance; April, picnic; and May, 
campfire program. Membership is limited to students majoring 
and minoring in health and physical education. 

Eastern can now boast of a beautiful new outdoor theatre in 
the center of her campus. This amphitheatre seats 2500 people. 
The new Hanger Stadium was also completed this summer and 
seats 4200 people. The stadium houses a dormitory, two locker 
rooms, drying rooms, first aid room, offices, and a spacious press 
box. The stadium was constructed at a cost of $50,000. 

A section meeting in physical education is being held in con- 
junction with the Thirteenth Annual Educational Conference 
sponsored by the University of Kentucky. Three papers will be 
given at this conference: Evelyn Coleman, University of Kentucky 
Training School, “A Modern High School Program”; Charles 
Hughes, Eastern State Teachers College, “Intramural Sports”; 
and Gladys Perkerson, Western State Teachers College, “Rhythmi- 
cal Activities in a Secondary School.” 


LOUISIANA 


A record number of students enrolled for health and physical 
education work in the summer schools of our leading colleges. 

Three hundred and fifteen teachers in service have registered 
for extension courses in health and physical education through the 
Louisiana State University Extension Division. 

Dr. Otis Marshall, first aid specialist sent into Louisiana by 
the American Red Cross, has completed courses in Shreveport and 
Alexandria, where enthusiastic groups were enrolled. He is now 
conducting the first aid course for teachers in Baton Rouge and 
will go from there to New Orleans. 

Mr. R. H. Powell has been appointed Director of Health and 
Physical Education for the public schools of East Baton Rouge 
Parish with his offices in the Court House, Baton Rouge. 

Fannie B. Shaw, representative of the National Tuberculosis 
and Public Health Association, addressed the Education Confer- 
ence at Louisiana State University, October 13, on the subject of 
“The Essentials of School Health Education.” Accompanied by 
Mrs. John McBryde, Secretary of the Louisiana Public Health 
Association, and Jess W. Hair, State Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education, Miss Shaw visited a number of the state 
colleges. In each of them her message on school health education 
was well received. 

The teaching of singing games and folk dances introduced in 
the schools of our state on a large scale for the first time last year 
proved very effective. The most popular phonograph records are 
being retained on the list of physical education dance records 
furnished the schools this year, and several new ones have been 
added. 

Special emphasis is being given the study of the dance in 
Louisiana State University’s new School of the Dance under the 
direction of Ruth I. Price. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Oklahoma State Physical Education Association will hold 
its annual meeting in Tulsa, February 5. Dr. Harry A. Scott, of 
the Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, has been secured for the 
luncheon speaker. 

Fannie B. Shaw, Representative of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, spent two weeks here in October as a consultant on 
the “Manual of Health, Physical Education, and Safety” which 
is in the process of construction. 
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President—Edna McCullough, State Teachers’ College, Emporia, 
Kansas. 

President-Elect—Alfred O. Anderson, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Vice-President—Harold K. Jack, State Department of Education, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer—L. P. Washburn, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


COLORADO 
Elizabeth C. Ferbes 

An Executive Meeting of the State Physical Education Associ- 
ation was held in Denver, September 26, to make nominations 
for the coming elections and discuss routine business. A perma- 
nent membership record card has. been worked out and a survey 
made of the membership covering the five years since the Associa- 
tion was organized. 

Colorado committees are already getting under way in prepar- 
ation for the meetings of the Central District to be held in Denver, 
April 7-10. A large attendance is anticipated, and every member 
of the State Association will work for a most successful conven- 
tion. 


KANSAS 
L. P. Washburn 

The fall council meeting of the Kansas Health and Physical 
Education Association was held at Manhattan, Sept. 26. The 
principal matter of business was planning for the 1937 State Con- 
vention. Manhattan was chosen as the Convention city, and the 
Convention will be held on March 26 and 27. The opening gen- 
eral session will be Friday evening, March 26. Two other general 
sessions and section meetings for men, women, health, athletics, 
and public schools will be held on Saturday, March 27. The 
Convention luncheon on Saturday will be in honor of Edna 
McCullough, President of the Central District Physical Education 
Association. All meetings will be held in the Wareham Hotel. 


MISSOURI 
Marian Bernard 

An effort is being made to include a physical education sec- 
tional meeting at each of the various District Conventions. The 
Warrensburg and Springfield Districts have already been success- 
ful in doing this. 

Among the Columbia University group in Europe this summer 
were several Missourians: Helen Manley, Ruby Cline, Pattric 
O’Keefe, E. Josephine Betz, and Martha Bugbee. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Anne M. Uglum 
The North Dakota Health and Physical Education Association 
held its annual state meeting at Grand Forks November 4-6 in 
conjunction with the North Dakota Education Association. 
Officers elected for the coming yéar are: President, Fred C. 
Spalding, Valley City; vice-president, Glenn Whitlock, Fargo; 
secretary-treasurer, Mary Francis Cave, Grand Forks. New mem- 
bers-at-large elected for the coming year are Dr. Maysil Williams, 
Bismarck; P. E. Mickelson, Fargo; and Anne M. Uglum, Mayville. 
Della Marie Clark of the University, who has been President 
of the Association for the past two years, is also a member of 
the executive council. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Edith Aldrich 
The South Dakota Association met this year at Rapid City, 
November 23 and 24. The arrangements called for one meeting 
for men and women in separate sections, and one joint meeting. 
The emphasis this year is to be on intramural programs, individual 
sports, playdays, and a state high school athletic league for girls. 
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President—C. W. Davis, Berkeley, California. 
Vice-President—Wilma Jeppson, Brigham Young University. 
Sec’y-Treas——Catherine Worthingham, San Jose State College. 


ARIZONA 
Ina Gittings 


A course of study in health education is being formulated for 
the secondary schools of Arizona. A number of high school teach- 
ers from different sections of Arizona are cooperating in this en- 
terprise. The chairman of the group is Ina Gittings, Director of 
Physical Education for Women at the University of Arizona. 

Two playdays are conducted annually by the women students 
of the four colleges of the State of Arizona. The fall meet was 
held this year on the University of Arizona campus. The Univer- 
sity, Phoenix Junior College, Tempe State Teachers College, and 
Flagstaff State Teachers College were represented. The sports 
included were hockey, golf, tennis, and archery. 

The new Women’s Building at the University of Arizona con- 
tains (1) the women’s physical education department, (2) a floor 
for student body (men and women) activities, and (3) a patio 
swimming pool equipped for night, as well as daytime, use. Rec- 
reational swimming for men and women students is held regularly 
on invitation of the women’s department. 


CALIFORNIA 
Louise S. Cobb 


The fourth annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the 
American Student Health Association was held at San Jose State 
College on November 27 and 28. The Men’s Section on the Hy- 
giene of Physical Education Activities, under the leadership of 
John W. Bunn of Stanford University, had as speakers W. H. 
Orion, Chief of the Bureau of Health and Physical Education, 
State of California, Brutus Hamilton of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, Earl Wight of Fresno State College, William 
R. LaPorte of the University of Southern California, and Dr. 
James Houloose of Long Beach. 

The Australian Hockey Team, returning home from the Inter- 
national Hockey Matches in Philadelphia, was cordially received 
in Southern and in Northern California. Games were held in 
several principal cities, and very interesting speeches were given 
by members of the team. 

Irene Williamson, Acting Director of Physical Education at 
Mills College, was the only player from California to take part 
in the Hockey Matches at Philadelphia. 

N. P. Neilson of Stanford University addressed meetings of 
the Idaho Educational Association this fall. Conferences were held 
with a committee of superintendents, coaches, and State Depart- 
ment of Education members, which resulted in the formulation 
of definite plans for the appointment of a State Director of Health 
and Physical Education and the enactment of a state law to make 
a program effective. 

Ralph Hensley, president of the local organization of health 
and physical education teachers, will continue as Superintendent 
of Recreation in Chico and in addition will supervise physical and 
health education in the city schools. 

The Pacific Camp Directors’ Association and the Recreation 
Council of the Community Chest are conducting courses in out- 
door recreation activities under the auspices of the San Francisco 
State College. A Camp Counsellor’s Certificate is granted upon 
completion of the required series. 

Plans for a “Pageant of Youth—An Exposition of Recreation” 
have been proposed as a part of the Golden Gate International 
Exposition to be held in San Francisco in 1939. Recreation lead- 
ers all over the country have expressed enthusiasm for the plans. 
Further details will be available later. 
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All industrial recreation in San Francisco has been tr 
from voluntary supervision to that of the authorized 
Department during the last two years. Sixty thousan 
women employees of sixty-nine member firms form th 
division of the San Francisco Recreation Department, 

A committee met recently to plan a joint conference 


ansferreq 
Recreation 
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National Recreation Association, California Association of cone 
Physical Education and Recreation, and the Southwest District 


of the American Physical Education Association to be held in 
Fresno, March 17-20. Present at the meeting were Dudley De 
Groot, president of the California Association of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, Major Geo. W. Braden and Glen 0 
Grant of the National Recreation Association, Charles W. Day. 
President of the Southwest District, and W. H. Orion, Chi 


ef 
the Division of Health and Physical Education for the State 2 


California. , 

The Federal Theatre Project in California has formed a dance 
unit, which will experiment with work in dance for revues as 
well as concert dance. Martha Deane, University of California a 
Los Angeles, has been appointed supervisor of this unit, with 
Myra Kinch as her assistant. Programs will be presented in De. 
cember and January. 

Some twenty new physical education teachers were added to 
the Los Angeles City High Schools this fall. 

The new P.W.A. gymnasium of the Chico High School com. 
bines the features of a gymnasium, field house, civic center, and 
recreation center. It is planned for use sixteen hours a day, six 
days of the week. 

The annual Parent Teacher Association Football Tournament 
took place at Kezar Stadium in San Francisco in October. The 
Tournament is held to raise money to aid needy school children 
of the city. Some are clothed and shod; others have teeth straight- 
ened, defects of vision corrected, carfare and lunches provided, 
Between games there were bleacher stunts, band playing and 
marching, parades by schools, athletic and gymnastic exhibitions, 
and singing and cheering competitions. The day ended with a 
banquet. 

The men teachers of physical education in Oakland have been 
developing a program of rhythmic activities for boys. Social 
dancing has proved of special interest to date. 

The Westlake Junior High School, Oakland, had a very suc- 
cessful play night recently. Ninth-grade boys and girls who have 
been playing badminton were hosts. Admission was one parent 
who was willing to play! The affair was so successful that the 
Dads Club asked that the gymnasium be reserved every Friday 
evening for parents and children to play badminton, table tennis, 
shuffleboard, and similar games. 


avis, 


UTAH 
Bernice Moss, Wilma Jeppson 


At the annual meeting of the Utah Health and Physical Associ- 
ation held in Salt Lake City, October 30, the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Charles J. Hart, Brigham Young 
University, President; Alice Brinton, Weber County Schools, Vice- 
President; Elva C. Dean, Provo City Schools, Secretary and 
Treasurer; Glen Worthington, Davis County High School, and 
Maxine Heiss, Utah State Agricultural College, members of the 
Executive Board of Control. 

The annual dues of the association were lowered from $1.00 
to $ .50, and the membership increased four times thereby. There 
are now some two hundred members of a possible three hundred 
and twenty. 

The state was districted into regions corresponding to those of 
the Utah State High School Association. Plans were formulated 
whereby a regional convention will be held in each of these dis- 
tricts during the year. The aim of these conventions will be to 
discuss local problems of directors and to stimulate interest in 
physical education in all areas of the state. 

The State Department of Education has recently released a 
bulletin for elementary teachers entitled “What the Teacher can 
do to Promote Health and Physical Education in the Elementary 
Schools.” Effort is being made this year to organize a better pro- 
gram in the grade schools, and results to date are encouraging. 
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President—J. H. McCulloch, Michigan State Normal College. 
Vice-President—Laurentine B. Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 


ILLINOIS 
Clifford E. Horton 


The annual meeting of the Illinois State Physical Education 
Association was held at the University of Illinois, Friday, No- 
vember 6. 

The program was under the direction of J. A. Haskins, Pon- 
tiac, President, and C. E. Horton, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Secretary. 

FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 

Vincent G. DiGiovanna, Southern [Illinois State Teachers 
College, Chairman. 

“New Intramural Horizons,’ Elmer D. Mitchell, University 
of Michigan. 

Business Meeting, J. A. Haskins, Illinois State Physical Educa- 
tion Association, presiding. Officers elected for 1936-37: Martha 
Carr, Harvey, Illinois, President; Ray Duncan, Anna, Illinois, 
Vice-President; and C. E. Horton, Normal, Illinois, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

a. Sectional Meeting: Mrs. Nellie B. Cochran, Head Dept. of 
Physical Education, Chicago Normal College, Chairman. 

“Co-Educational Recreation in High School,” Martha G. Carr, 
Thornton Township High School, Harvey. 

“Co-Educational Recreation in High School,” Owen E. Met- 
calf, Crystal Lake High School. 

b. Sectional Meeting:» Norman A. Ziebell, Morton Township 
High School and Junior College, Cicero, Chairman. 

“Meeting the Requirements for Physical Education,” Kermit 
Cochran. Marshall Township High School. 

c. Sectional Meeting: C. O. Schenk, O’Fallon, Chairman. 

“Grading in Physical Education,” C. C. Ellis, Director of 
Physical Education for Boys, Rochelle Township High School. 

Luncheon and Annual Meeting of the Illinois League of High 
School Girls Athletic Associations, Leola Goedecke, Mt. Carmel 
High School, Chairman. 

Coaches’ Luncheon, Walter H. Roettger, University of Illinois, 
Chairman. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

a. Coaches’ Meeting: F. J. Friedli, Belleville, Chairman. 

b. Illinois League of High School Girls Athletic Associations: 
Mrs. Vera Kraft Noble, Chairman. 

Speedball Demonstration, Laura J. Huelster, University of 
Illinois. 

Discussion of Skill Tests. 

Demonstration: “A Teaching Progression for Stunts and 
Tumbling in the High School,” Blanche Veach, Urbana H. S. 

Demonstration of Noon Hour Activities for High Schools, 
Margaret Jorgensen, Libertyville Township High School. 


FRIDAY EVENING SESSION 

Annual Illinois State Physical Education Dinner. 

“Recreational Education in Welfare Institutions,’ Edward J. 
White, Soldiers and Sailors Orphan Home, Normal. 

“Recreational Guidance,” Elmer D. Mitchell, University of 
Michigan. 

INDIANA 
A. L. Phillips 

Following the State Meeting of the Indiana Physical Education 
Association, chairmen of the district organizations have been re- 
porting successful meetings and plans for future meetings. 

District 9, with Mary Jones as chairman, held a meeting No- 
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vember 6 in Terre Haute. There were 125 teachers present and 
a number of visitors. George T. Stafford of Illinois University 
gave an address on “Curriculum in Sports.” A feature of the meet- 
ing was an exhibit of games, books, posters, and equipment. 

District 6, with Mr. A. L. Romeiser as chairman, is making 
progress. A feature of their activities will be monthly seminar 
discussion groups on individual and group problems. 

District 3 held a meeting November 7 at Auburn. The pro- 
gram consisted of demonstration classes in various activities and 
group discussions. 

District 5 also held a meeting on November 7 at Richmond. 
The topic discussed was “A practical plan of physical examination 
in the rural schools.” 

District 7 held a meeting at Attica, November 20, with Frank 
Stafford of the State Department of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion explaining how help may be secured from their department 
and their work. 

The October issue of the newsletter gave special recognition 
to Emil Rath, formerly Dean of the Normal College of the North 
American Gymnastic Union, and now director of Health and 
Physical Education in Indianapolis. It was largely through his 
effort that the I.P.E.A. was organized in 1917, and he was its 
first President. 

Indiana University now has available for use in the public 
schools forty-nine different silent films, several sound films, and 
thirty-three sets of slides on various topics of health and physical 
welfare. These may be rented by schools at a very low cost. 


MICHIGAN 
R. ]. McMurray 

The Michigan Physical Education Association during the pres- 
ent year will conduct a study of outstanding programs throughout 
the state with the thought of ascertaining how the skillful teacher 
in physical education works and what constitutes good teaching 
in the physical education field. 

Section meetings of physical education in the eight districts of 
the State are presenting some very fine programs during the 
Michigan Education Association conventions. Several districts 
have planned fine demonstrations. 

A digest of the athletic eligibility cases in Michigan schools 
has been published by the Michigan High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation. This is a real contribution to our High School Athletic 
departments and of value to schools and coaches throughout the 
state. 

WISCONSIN 
C. A. Wangerin 

At the recent annual meeting of the Wisconsin physical edu- 
cation teachers (held in Milwaukee on November 5-7) the fol- 
lowing state officers were elected: President, C. A. Wangerin, Pub- 
lic Schools, Whitefish Bay; President-elect, Marie Adams, High 
School, West Allis; Secretary, Grace Hildreth, Teachers’ College, 
Milwaukee; and Treasurer-Editor, Frank Stangel, Public Schools, 
Milwaukee. 

The following committees were appointed: 

State supervisor: Chairman, G. S. Lowman, University of 
Wisconsin; Violet Stewart, East Junior High School, Madison; 
and Dr. J. C. Elsom, University of Wisconsin. 

Publicity: Chairman, Emma Wilder, Teachers’ College, La- 
Crosse; Marie Adams, High School, West Allis; and Frank Stan- 
gel, Public Schools, Milwaukee. 

Membership: Chairman, C. A. Wangerin, Public Schools, 
Whitefish Bay; Marie Adams, High School, West Allis; and 
Thomas Greenwill, High School, Wauwautosa. 

Nominating committee: Chairman, Mrs. Fannie Steve, Public 
Schools, Madison; Helen Martineau, Teachers’ College, Milwau- 
kee; and Jerry Femal, West High School, Madison. 

Particular effort will be made this year to strengthen and tie- 
up the various district groups so that they may play a more ac- 
tive part in the affairs of their section as well as in the State 
Association. A determined effort will also be made to secure a 
state supervisor. This project was temporarily set aside some 
five or six years ago because of economic conditions. New super- 
visors in several states lead us to hope that perhaps we too may 
now be successful. 
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THE NARRAGANSETT MACHINE COMPANY 


- THE course of forty years of publishing, it has been the privi- 
lege of the Association to have some long-standing relations with 
business firms closely connected with the profession. We are proud 
of this record, and in this column we shall present, from time to 
time, some interesting sidelights on these histories. 

“Granddaddy” of advertisers is the Narragansett Machine 
Company. When the first issue of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Review to carry advertising was published by the American 
Physical Education Association in December, 1899, it was just 
natural to carry the “ad” of the Narragansett Machine Company. 
This ad mentioned anthropometric and gymnasium apparatus, 
bowling alleys, and lockers. 

All through the years this firm has been considered the “work- 
shop” of the Association. The close association with Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard and Dr. Hitchcock of Yale in those early days was 
responsible for the type of apparatus furnished to the profession. 
Albert J. Thornley, President, and James W. Thornley, Secretary, 
of the Narragansett Machine Company look back with a great 
deal of pleasure and pride to the friendship with those pioneers 
in physical education in America. 

In those days (when another advertiser in the same issue was 
the Columbia Chainless Bicycle Co.!), some of the sturdy builders 
who were setting the pattern of physical education in this country 
were Hebert, Ehler, Roberts, Schulz, Fisher, Chadwick, Ziegler, 
Day, Poole, and Anderson. It is natural that a check-up of some 
of the leaders in physical education today shows that their early 
foundation came from the training of these efficient instructors. 

Back in 1892, a catalog of Narragansett Standard Gymnasium 
Apparatus shows improved pulley weights, parallel bars, horses, 
bucks, horizontal bars, climbing ropes, traveling rings, flying rings, 
‘running tracks, and hydraulic rowing machines—a listing which 
might be dated 1936. Most of the modern equipment, in fact, is 
a development of these types in existence forty-five years ago. 

An imposing list of the gymnasiums fitted by Narragansett 
in one year, as shown in the 1892 catalog, includes eleven athletic 
clubs, eight Catholic associations, fourteen colleges, five normal 
schools, twenty-six schools, thirty-three Y.M.C.A.’s, and twenty- 
four miscellaneous. 

The policy of cooperation established by Narragansett at that 
time has always been maintained. At no period have they yielded 
to a modern business trend of spreading propaganda and sales 
promotion just to sell merchandise. Their policy was one of 
building apparatus to meet the requirements as indicated by the 
profession. There was a keen interest in having a share in “devel- 
oping better bodies and health in the youth of the nation.” 

Demands for certain types of apparatus have naturally reflected 
the teaching emphases of the times. In the early years, as institu- 
tions built gymnasiums, the so-called heavy apparatus was added 
to light equipment or hand apparatus. The influence of the formal 
gymnastics as taught in the German and Swedish systems domi- 
nated American physical education for several decades. Then the 
emphasis shifted to informal exercises, dancing, and free play. 
After a few years, at some convention, a physical director would 
call attention to the let-down from body building exercises that 
had produced fine physiques with good posture. Then, gradually, 
the emphasis would swing back to more use of the apparatus in 
order to produce the desired results. 

The progress of physical education, in the last analysis of 
course, is dependent on the knowledge, ability, and leadership of 
the physical director. Adequate and proper equipment, however, 
is of major importance to him. Our profession is fortunate in 
having such firms as the Narragansett Machine Company—pro- 
gressive, independent, and professionally minded—to supply it 
with these necessary adjuncts to a complete program. 
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Amy R. Howland 


The annual meeting of the Legislative Board of the WAS 
will be held December 28 at Teachers College, Columbia Univer. 
sity. The Mid-Winter Athletic Conference, as held in New York 
last year, is being postponed because of the National Convention 
meetings in New York in April. The Executive Committee of the 
W.ASS. is considering the matter of holding the conference in 
Chicago in 1937. They would welcome comments from readers 
of the JourNnAL on the desirability of having such a mid-winter 
conference in another section of the country in 1938. If the next 
meeting is held in Chicago in 1937, should the conference return 
to New York in 1938? Let us know how you feel about this 
matter. The Women’s Rules and Editorial Committee will hold 
its annual meeting at Teachers College on December 29. 

The work and function of three of the W.AS. district chair. 
men was outlined last month in connection with the introduction 
of a new service promoted by the W.A.S.—the appointment of 
state chairmen to work with the district chairmen. Dorothy Mac- 
Lean, University of Washington, is in charge of the activities of 
the Northwest Section. Miss MacLean is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and has done fine constructive work in the 
public school field in Oregon. She is at present instructor of 
swimming at the University. The Chairman of the Southwest 
District is Hazel Cubberley, Associate Professor at the University 
of California at Los Angeles. Miss Cubberley is well known in 
the United States through her books on field hockey and soccer, 
and the many articles which have been published in the Journat, 
the Research Quarterly, and the official rule books. She has had 
extensive experience in administrative and executive work on many 
national and state committees and is one of the national judges 
of the Women’s National Officials Rating Committee. Donnie 
Cotteral, Assistant Professor at North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Denton, is Chairman of the Southern District. Miss Cotteral, 
as co-author with her sister, is also well known in this country 
through her books on stunts, tumbling, and pyramids. She has 
made a valuable contribution to the work of the committee on 
baseball and has served as the chairman of the committee for 
three years. 

There are four standing committees of the W.A.S., each of 
which has been working for some time on a special phase of the 
development and promotion of physical education for girls and 
women. Each committee has made an outstanding contribution. 
Dr. Dorothy Humiston, State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
chairman of the Research Committee, has made the following 
report on the work of her group: “The first project of the Re- 
search Committee of the Women’s Athletic Section of the A.P.E.A. 
is finished. Two years ago the Committee undertook the com- 
pilation of a complete annotated bibliography of women’s sports. 
The chairmen of the sub-committees on women’s athletics gathered 
all of the material which they could find in the books and maga- 
zine articles of the past ten years. The bibliography was then 
put in final form and sold at the St. Louis Convention. Copies 
may now be secured from Miss Eline von Borries at Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Maryland, for one dollar each. Plans are 
being made to establish some focal points for distribution and will 
be announced later. It is the plan of the Committee to issue a 
supplement about every two years and thereby keep the bibliog- 
raphy up to date.” 

The Standards Committee will issue a monograph during the 
current year, which will be a statement of the point of view re- 
garding the nature and conduct of athletics for girls and women. 
It represents the position of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics. Further details will appear in this column next month. 
The committee has been working for a long time and has made 
a very comprehensive survey of conditions in this country. Their 
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— report is being eagerly awaited. Miss Laurentine Collins, Depart- 
ment of Health Education, Detroit, Michigan, Chairman of the 
i ssi y well known ; 
Standards Committee, has been assisted by many wel 
copa npenonlaaay eae School of Physical 
The two other special committees are Content an ublicity. © nt 
The purpose of these two committees also is the promotion of Education and Hygiene 
4 sports for women and the development of 2 oe ep ag pro- 
ram in women’s athletics. The members of both of these groups 
oa 0 been doing a fine piece of constructive work, reports of Russell Sage College 
which will appear shortly. 
The Individual Sports Committee is making a survey of Offers 
ri archery in secondary schools, in an effort to establish standards 
er- ; ; : 
in scores for girls of this group. Every high school or prepara- " 
York tory school carrying on a program of archery for girls is urged A Four-Year Course Leading to 
— to report this fact to Miss Edith Lindsay, Mills College, Mills the Degree of Bachelor of Science 
the College P.O., California, at an early date, so that all may be in- 
A. cluded in the study, and a genuinely representative set of stand- 
—_ ards may be established. . 
pane Reports from the Research, Motion Picture, and Radio com- 
ei mittees in addition to those already mentioned, will be found in Graduates of secondary schools with creden- 
a “ this column in the next issue. The State Representatives’ report tials acceptable to the College. Unusual cul- 
he will also appear in an early issue of the JOURNAL. tural advantages combined with a thorough 
* * * professional education. Three months of in- 
hair. In the “Official Basketball Guide 1936-37,” published by the struction in Camp. Only four per cent of 433 
ction American Sports Publishing Company, New York, may be found graduates without positions in 1935-36. Grad- 
tt of the official playing rules compactly stated in a detachable pocket uates teaching in leading colleges and schools. 
Mac. booklet, and also briefly outlined on a large “Basketball Tech- Active appointment bureau for graduates. 
s of nique” chart with diagrams for bulletin board use. The Guide 
Uni- also contains much material of vital interest to the basketball Helen McKinstry, M.A., Director 
the coach, official, player, or anyone who has given the game even 
r of superficial attention. The outline of the organization of the Na- For catalogue address 
west tional Section of Women’s Athletics comprises information valu- 
rsity able to anyone generally or specifically interested in sports for MISS DORIS CROCKETT, Registrar 
n in women. In an editorial comment by Marie L. Simes of Notre R us Coll T N 
ecer Dame College, Baltimore, is found a plea for observation of “the — — roy, New York 
NAL, spirit of the rules.” Josephine Fiske of Goucher College, Mary- 
had land State Chairman, reports that there is a definite trend toward 
any the use of girls’ rules, women officials, and women coaches. 
ges Detailed instructions as to proper methods of scoring, charts (Genuine f T [ M 
a illustrating dimensions of courts and positions of players, and NARRAGANSE ATS 
Col- interpretations of some of the debatable points in the rules com- 
eral, prise some of the valuable material in the Guide. 
ntry “Basketball Is Fun,” by Ethel Bowers of the National Recrea- 
has tion Association, deals with the greater possibilities of joy and 
on exuberance in basketball participation than the hard fought com- 
for petition which often exists. Dorothy S. Tapley, of Goucher Col- 
lege, in “Thirty Years of Girls’ Basketball Rules,” has presented a For gymnasium, boxing, wrestling, tumbling. Makers of mats 
of most interesting outline of the development of the sport since and gymnasium apparatus for 50 years. Sold directly to insti- 
the 1907. In “Technique for the Woman Official in Girls’ Basketball,” tutions. Send for circular and low factory prices. 
and Wilhelmine Meissner, member of New York Board of Officials, Gymnasium Apparatus Anthropometric Apparatus 
ion. has stated valuable and necessary information which should be Basketball Backstops Steel Lockers 
wa, known by all basketball officials and coaches. NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO 
“ng Submitted by Ellen Hume Jervey, 100 Esten Ave., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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A* Aquatic Forum, to be attended by representative swim- 
ming coaches and a number of high school and college swim- 
mers, will be held at Fort Lauderdale, Florida, during the Christ- 
mas holidays. 
* ok OX 
| ian annual meeting of the American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations will be held in New Orleans, February 
17-20. 
* Ok 
EE meetings will be held in New York City, Decem- 
ber 28-30, by the College Physical Education Association, the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association, and the American Foot- 
ball Coaches Association. The National Tuberculosis Association 
will hold a Conference on College Hygiene in Washington, D. C., 
December 28-31. 
* * * 
HE Constitution Revision Committee under the chairmanship 
of Dr. C. L. Brownell of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is at work. Persons or groups interested in constitutional 
changes for the coming year are urged to send recommendations 
to the chairman as soon as convenient. 
+ * * 
HE Seventeenth Annual Convention of the American Camping 
Association, Inc., will be held in Detroit, February 4, 5, 6, 1937. 
* * x 
1 paenmesged College of Physical Education of Boston University, 
Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education, and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin are among the fourteen schools whose courses 
for physical therapy technicians are approved as conforming to 
the standard adopted by the American Medical Association in 
May, 1936. 


~ 


* * x 


ynrneery gathered by the Advanced Technique Class in 
Basketball at Mount Union College, under Coach Robert D. 
Wright, indicate that, with the change providing that the ball 
should be put in play under the basket after successful free 
throws, enough playing time was saved so that: the team actually 
played more basketball in seventeen games of the 1935-36 season 
than in eighteen games in 1934-35. Ten seconds were saved on 
each of these plays by the omission of the center jump, or a total 
of almost fifty-two minutes during the season. 
* + « 
HE following are among the articles of interest to our readers 

in recent issues of various magazines: 

Archery Review, November—‘Pigmy Archers,” F. D. Latta. 

B. C. Teacher, October—‘What the Teacher Should Know 
About Communicable Disease,” G. F. Amyot. 

Bulletin of the League of Red Cross Societies, October—‘Arti- 
ficial Respiration as a Cure for Electrocution,”’ E. von Holstein- 
Rathlou. 

Child Development, September—‘The Use of Biographical 
Method in the Study of Motor Coordination,” Hurlock and 
McHugh. 

Dance, November—“That Despised Word—Beauty,” R. St. 
Denis. 

Dance Observer, November—‘Margaret H’Doubler,” M. P. 
O’Donnell. 

Educational Screen, September and October—“What Makes a 
Good Educational Film?” D. C. Doane. 

Health, December—“‘Don’t Get Fallen Arches,” G. M. Taylor. 

Hygeia, November—‘Willie, Pull Your Stomach In!” F. H. 
Krusen. 

Journal of Higher Education, November—“The Athlete and 
His College,” D. Oberteuffer. 

Mental Hygiene, October—‘Directed Extra-Curricular Activ- 
ities and Adjustment,” F. G. Livingood. 
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Nation’s Schools, November—“Wanted—Play’ 
C. Todd. 
Recreation, November—‘“Planning the Party,” Ethel B 


Programs,” p, 


OWers, 


Scholastic Coach, November—‘Modern Sports for Mod 
Girls,” M. P. McMillan; “Sixty Points in Scouting,” B. Rieu 
World Education, November—“The American Physica] Educa 


tion Association,” E. D. Mitchell. 





Opportunities and Obligations 


(Continued from page 612) 


13. Wood, Thomas, and Brownell, C. L.: Source Book in Healt) 
and Physical Education, (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925) 

14. Hygeia, The Health Magazine, American Medical Associa. 
tion, Chicago. 

15. National Parent Teacher, 1201 16th Street, New York City 

16. Parents, 114 East 32nd Street, New York City, i 

17. THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYsICAL EDUCATION, Amer. 
ican Physical Education Association, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 

18. American Journal of Public Health, American Public 
Health Association, 50 West 50th Street, New York City, 





Sport Students Congress in Berlin 


(Continued from Page 615) 
had more. The countries listed below had representa- 
tions. It should be noted that Germany had two units 
in camp; one of professional sport students, and one of 
non-professional university students. 


Argentina Finland Jugoslavia 
Austria Germany Lettland 
Belgium Greece Norway 
Brazil Haiti Poland 
Canada Holland Roumania 
Czechoslovakia Hungary Sweden 
Chile India Switzerland 
China Iran South Africa 
Denmark Iceland Turkey 
England Italy United States 
Esthonia of America 


Each group was assigned an honor leader who lived 
with the group throughout the period of the camp. The 
honor leaders were young Germans from 25 to 35 years 
of age who spoke the language of the group served and 
in most cases had lived in or had visited the homeland 
of the group. The honor leader for the American dele- 
gation, Dr. C. Carstensen,* for example, had put in a 
year studying physical education at Stanford University. 
Most of these honor leaders were teachers in secondary 
schools or colleges. Some were teachers of sports, others 
were not. Most of them had Ph.D. degrees. 

The camp was located on the site of the sports field 
formerly attached to the recently abandoned German 
High School for Physical Education. It was about four 
miles from the center of the city and possibly one mile 
from the Reich Sport Field, the center of the Olympic 
competitions. The hall where the weight-lifting, boxing, - 
and wrestling competitions were held was just across the 
street from the camp. The Olympic bicycling stadium © 


*An article by Dr. C. Carstensen in the October issue of the 
JOURNAL described the impressive Olympic Torch relay run. 
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was about a block away. A subway station located about 
two blocks from the camp entrance provided convenient 
transportation facilities. 

The camp had been constructed by the army, and 
throughout our stay was guarded and cleaned by a 
special detail of soldiers assigned to this service. The 
camp facilities included a separate tent for each delega- 
tion, several wash tents and latrines placed at the rear 
of the camp, a large dining tent which accommodated 
the entire camp at one sitting, a store tent where camp 
necessities could be purchased, and a coffee shop tent 
where light food and drinks could be purchased. Two 
large sports fields and one smaller field were located at 
one side of the tent city. A branch post office, a branch 
bank, a branch laundry service, an infirmary, and a 
shower room were located just across the street from the 
camp grounds. Eight or ten trucks were kept at the camp 
and used to take the students about. All in all the facili- 
ties were quite adequate and appropriate. 

With one or two exceptions each group had two dis- 
tinct costumes—one for parade purposes, and one for 
demonstration purposes. Many were identical with those 
worn by their respective Olympic teams. As can be im- 
agined the assembled groups made an attractive and 
colorful picture. 

The camp management issued a printed booklet out- 
lining the daily program for the camp. Out of necessity, 
however, this program was not followed rigidly. 

Throughout the period of the camp the early part of 
the forenoon was devoted to practicing various sports, 
each group arranging its own program. Some type of 
calisthenic exercise, gymnastic stunts, volleyball, soccer, 
field handball, and track and field were perhaps the 
most common. The latter part of the forenoon was given 
over to observing demonstrations put on by the various 
groups—one or two groups being scheduled for each 
morning. It may be explained here that each group was 
expected to put on a demonstration of the physical edu- 


cation program in use in the homeland or demonstrate 


some typical native sport. This was one of the most 
interesting and fruitful phases of the Congress. 

It was evident from these demonstrations that the 
trend in physical education in the various countries rep- 
resented was identical with the trend in the United 
States. In most of the countries a limited amount of 
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formal gymnastic work was still included; the greater 
proportion of each program, however, was devoted to 
training in sports. It was interesting to note that the 
formal gymnastic work still offered was very different 
from that offered ten and fifteen years ago. The ancient 
static type of movements has been totally abandoned in 
favor of a vigorous rhythmic type of movement. This 
trend was noticed even in the demonstration put on by 
the Swedes. One other interesting feature noticed was 
that in many cases the program of gymnastic work 
offered was not considered an end in itself but was con- 
cerned solely as a means of training for sports. 

The two demonstrations which attracted the greatest 
amount of attention and caused the greatest amount of 
comment about camp were those put on by the Chinese 
and the Indians. The Chinese demonstration was cen- 
tered in fencing, sword play, and whirling a three- 
pronged javelin. The Indian demonstration was centered 
in the performance of stunts on a pole. 

During the first week of camp, that is, the week pre- 
ceding the opening of the games, the afternoon was 
given over to attending an International Physical Edu- 
cation Congress. These lectures were given in a hall in 
the newly created Reich Sports Academy. This institu- 
tion, it may be added, has replaced the High School for 
Physical Education and is located in the same buildings. 
The lectures with two exceptions (those given by Pro- 
fessor J. B. Nash of New York University and Mr. E. 
Major, head of the Carnegie Physical Training College 
at Leeds, England) were in German. Several of them, 
however, were printed in both German and English and 
were distributed at the start of each meeting. This facil- 
itated matters greatly for many individuals present who 
could not understand German. 

During the last two weeks of camp the afternoons 
were devoted to attending the Games. All members of 
the group, of course, took full advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. The track and field competitions were the chief 
attraction but the members of the party attended many 
other competitions. Some members of the group attended 
as many as ten or twelve different types of activities. 

Each student in camp was provided with an “Olympic 
Pass” which admitted him to any and all of the contests. 
Incidentally this pass also permitted the bearers to travel 
free on all busses, subway trains, elevated trains, and 
street cars in the city of Berlin. It also admitted the 
holders to museums and gave reduced rates at many 
places of entertainment. This pass not only saved the 
holders a great deal of money but was an inestimable 
convenience. 

The evenings were used in several ways. On several 
occasions the members attended special shows put on in 
connection with the games, including a military band 
concert of 3000 pieces, an international folk festival, 
and others. On still other occasions programs were con- 
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ducted in camp. On one night the various groups dem 
onstrated folk dances. On another night they demon. 
strated various types of wrestling. Two nights Were 
devoted to singing: And one night was devoted to stunts 
Several nights were designated as free nights, on which 
the men were left to their own devices. 

The American delegation, like each of the other dele. 
gations, put on a demonstration. Our demonstration 
covered touch football, softball, horseshoe pitching, cag. 
ing, individual tumbling, and double tumbling. We 
deliberately chose to demonstrate sports that were no 
included in the official Olympic program. The spec. 
tators showed a surprising amcunt of interest in th 
game of horseshoes. 

Apart from this more or less regular routine of actiyj. 
ties the authorities in charge of the camp arranged three 
special excursions which were attended by most of the 
camp personnel. These were as follows: (1) a bus Sight. 
seeing trip through Berlin; (2) a trip to Potsdam; ang 
(3) a boat trip on Havel Lake. In addition, the Cop. 
gress was also taken to the Templehof Airport to witness 
an international airplane stunting competition and later 
to another airport to witness a special Olympic gliding 
demonstration. This latter event was one of the high. 
lights of the Congress. It was thrilling to watch the 
gliders loop the loop, perform barrel rolls, and do most 
of the stunts ordinarily performed by powered machines, 
It should be mentioned also that almost daily a band 
concert was given at the camp. This added materially to 
the attractiveness of the Congress. 

The camp was not open freely to inspection by vis- 
tors. Congress members, however, could get passes for 
their friends at any and all times, and a large number of 
Americans who were attending the Games took the op- 
portunity to visit the camp. Dr. John Brown, Jr., of the 
National Council of the Y.M.C.A.; Professor J. B. Nash 
of New York University; Mr. Strong Hinman of Wich- 
ita, Kansas; Professor Elmer Mitchell of the University 
of Michigan; Professor J. F. Williams of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Professor A. H Steinhaus of George Williams 
College (who also gave an address before the Physical 
Education Congress); Professor George Rider of Miami 
University, and many others called. 

At the close of the Congress, eight of the students 
sailed for home on the S.S. Roosevelt. Eighteen others 
and the three leaders left-on a ten-day tour which in- 
cluded traveling by train to Cologne; then by boat on 
the Rhine from Cologne to Rudersheim; then by bus to 
Geneva in Switzerland, including overnight stops at 
Heidelberg, Triberg in the Black Forest, Lucerne, and 
Interlaken; then by train to Paris; and two days later 
to Havre where all but four sailed for home on the S.S. 
Manhattan. 

All in all it may be said that the Congress was a great 
success. It may be said here, also, that the German 
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authorities in charge of the camp did everything pos- 
sible to make their guests comfortable and happy. Those 
who attended undoubtedly learned a great deal about 
the sports and sports education programs being carried 
on in different parts of the world. Equally important, 
however, were the contacts made by the various mem- 
bers and the sharing of information and opinions. It is 
to be hoped that the Japanese will see fit to conduct 
a similar Congress in Tokyo in 1940. 





A Program for Girls 


(Continued from Page 627) 


O CARRY out the class program the high school girls 

must have more time than the usual program allows. 
The following plan may seem feasible: fifty-five-minute 
daily period with the following divisions—five minutes 
for preparation for class, ten minutes for instruction, 
twenty-five minutes for physical activity, and fifteen 
minutes for shower and dressing. Certainly rushing ex- 
hausted, half-clothed, to a class following the gymnasium 
period does not find a place in any ideal program. 

All through an ideal high school program a wise use of 
class and interclass competition has permeated it and 
helped to make it vital. 

Last but not least there is a properly trained physi- 
cal teacher or group of physical education teachers who 
radiate enthusiasm, life, and zest, all working with mutu- 
al respect and cooperative purpose to meet the needs of 
the high school girls. 


M**~ I list as summary some criteria for our ideal 
program of physical education for the 1936 high 
school girl? 

Is there a joyous and wholesome atmosphere sur- 
rounding the girl? 

Is there an increasing interest on the part of the girl 
in health habits, her own, her school, her family, and her 
community? 

Do the activities taught develop initiative and imagina- 
tion and are they really creative? 

Is there provision for a continued improvement in 
posture and development of the girl? 

Is the health of the girl guarded at all times by oppor- 
tunities for wholesome exercise, guided by medical and 
physical examinations and capacity tests? 

Do the activities promote good sportsmanship? 

Is the girl safeguarded by the reduction of strain to 
the minimum? 

Is there complete cooperation within the department 
as well as with other departments? 

Is there over the program an individual or group of 
individuals who have a vital interest in the girl, a feel- 
ing for the girl’s spirit as well as her health? 

The ideal program of physical education? Yes, but if 
we are so situated that many of these conditions are not 
ours, may we ever look forward to our opportunity, 
golden as the sunshine. “Let us face it and the shadows 
will fall behind.” 
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Dolling Up in Europe 


(Continued from Page 608) 


older men wearing derbies while riding bicycles and 
women all dressed up in picture hats and long fox furs, 
sitting very stiffly erect, pedaling away to a party. 

Every day we rode out to Ollerup to visit the famous 
Niels Bukh School of Danish Gymnastics. On the way, 
we saw our first thatched roof and windmill. The out- 
door swimming pool, bordered by Greek statues, at the 
Niels Bukh School was very beautiful and was con- 
nected with the indoor pool by a small passage under a 
festive fountain. The big new gymnasium, said to be 
the largest in Europe, with a cork and tar floor was very 
unique. There we saw our first game of European hand- 
ball. As we all know, Niels Bukh created a new system 
of gymnastics for men, sometimes called “Primitive 
Gymnastics” which has no stiff jerky movements fol- 
lowed by rest, but which features one continuous, 
rhythmical movement flowing to a finish. 


From Svendborg we went to Lund. At Malmé, Swed- 
en, the customs officer picked me out of a long line of 
people, and asked me what I had in the big Czech bag. 
I said, “Oh, just dolls.” Then he began to poke into a 
couple of the boxes and immediately asked me to step 
back into the customs office. When I went in, one of the 
men in the party was already there. He had bought a 
tea set in Dresden, and they had made him unpack 
every single piece, and were weighing them on the scales. 
Soon the customs officer began pulling the dolls out of 
my bag, but since there were sixty some dolls in there, 
he soon saw it was going to be a long job. Consequently, 
he picked up the entire bag and put it on the scales, 
weighed it, and then handed me a slip for the tax. We 
were all quite furious by this time. The Danish guide 
tried to explain to him that we were just tourists and 
that we had no intention of selling the things in Sweden, 
but he just shook his head and raised his hands in the 
typical European manner. By this time several of our 
party had collected and there was much discussion about 
the matter. The officer finally said that we might leave 
the dolls and the china there and pick them up as we 
came back from Stockholm on our way to Copenhagen. 
But when we asked for a receipt for the goods the officer 
flatly refused, so we left, feeling rather upset. Everyone 
in the party, of course, had a different sort of consola- 
tion to offer the “doll lady”—a name which I had been 
given some time before by one of the men in the party. 


After a short time we arrived in Lund, a city famed 
for more than a thousand years as a seat of learning. 
There we went to visit the “Sydsvenska Gymnastik 
Institutet.” While in Major Thulin’s gorgeous office, I 
asked one of his sons if he knew of any book on Swedish 
folk costumes. He immediately brought out a book by 
Gerda Cederblom called Svenska Allmogedrakter, beau- 
tifully illustrated, and said that the author might be 
found at the Nordiska Museet in Stockholm. 


We had been in Stockholm only a few hours when 
several members of the party came in and said they had 
seen some dolls in a store window down the street. The 
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next day after our sight-seeing tour, a Sroup of ys 
started out to shop. We passed many curious shops, the 
most interesting one being “The Pub,” the department 
store where Greta Garbo worked. Finally, we came to 
peasant store full of handwoven pieces and all sorts of 
linens and embroidery. I was especially attracted to 
the things from Lapland which, of course, is a part of 
Sweden. These strange people wear a dress that is ye 
fantastic and colorful. I soon spied some Lapp dolls jp 
the back of the store. I picked out a man and woman op 
skis. Both this man and woman have full belted coats of 
Russian influence. The man’s trousers are long and tight, 
merging into shoes that turn up at the toes as if they 
had been designed for Turkish slippers. The man’s tal]. 
visored cap is topped with a huge red pompon. On the 
woman’s back is a leather papoose case in which she 
carries her baby, protected from cold winds by a gen. 
erous leather flap buttoned over the opening. She wears 
an apron with the vertical stripes peculiar to Sweden, a 
stocking cap, and fancy garters around the ankles of 
her shoes. 

In this store there were also some of the very queer 
Lapp silver spoons. I had seen some similar in Major 
Thulin’s office. Each spoon has a large bowl and wide 
handle with little jingles or rings all around. I found a 
small silver finger ring with the same kind of jingles on 
it and hastened to add that to my collection. 

When we got back to the hotel, five members of our 
party who had taken a side trip to Russia had just re- 
turned. One of them had kindly brought me some dolls— 
a peasant pilgrim from Russia, a girl doll with long 
braids called “Martta” from Finland, and a fat couple 
with gaily-striped dress and trousers from Poland. 

A visit to the Nordiska Museet in Stockholm proved 
interesting and profitable. There I bought the large 
book entitled Svenska Allmogedrakter by Gerda Ceder- 
blom, and five others: Folk-Drakter, fran mellersta 
Sverige; Folk-Drakter, fran sodra Sverige; Svensk Folk- 
konst, Allmoge Mainigar, fran Smaland och Halland; 
and Skansen, as well as many cards with costume and 
folk dance pictures on them. There, too, we made a 
tour of the costume exhibits. All the ensembles were 
richly trimmed in medieval colors and designs. Each 
costume was placed in a setting of furniture, jewelry, 
weavings, and peasant paintings on fabrics that were 
peculiar to the period represented. 

Later, at a Swedish shop, I bought a couple of peasant 
purses called “kjalvaska,” one of felt appliqued on white 
leather, and the other of solid wool embroidery. At the 
“Nordiska Kompainet,” the largest store in Stockholm, 
I bought blond, Dalecarlian dolls with high, conical 
bonnets with red tassels. The bodices are fashioned of 
velvet and the skirts are worn with what appears to be 
a gaily-striped apron, but which in reality is a strip of 
multi-colored fabric sewed into the front of the skirt. 
The Dalecarlian women—in fact, most of the Swedish 
women—wear very large pieces of jewelry, usually a 
large silver brooch, often heart-shaped with round coin- 
like bangles, called “Solja.” 

As soon as we arrived in Kobenhavn (Copenhagen), 
I obtained the name of a doll shop, “Theador Thorigen,” 
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from our Danish guide. I bought five Danish peasant 
dolls and four with poke bonnets and high silk hats. 
The peasant dolls are most intriguing and original. 
Among them is a nursemaid in white with a baby; an 
old lady who sells newspapers, wearing a plaid skirt, 
shawl, and, as a final touch, glasses on her nose; a wood 
carrier is there with her load of wood; and a woman en 
route to market with a basket of eggs atop her head. 

Then we set out for the “Georg Jensen” silver place 
which is the most famous silver manufacturing house in 
Europe. We spent the entire morning shopping for silver. 
In the Tivoli, the outstanding amusement park in 
Europe, the ball-throwing skill of one of the men on the 
tour added to my collection a Danish Royal Guard Doll 
in red, white, and black. 

We arrived in London, the city of many chimney 
pots, not in a fog, but in a cloud of smoke and dirt. The 
next morning we saw the changing of the guards in 
front of Buckingham Palace. It was a most thrilling 
sight. The Irish guards were also parading that day in 
their colorful brown and green, but none of them looked 
as stunning as the officers in scarlet. 

At the British Museum we saw a wonderful display of 
masks and puppets from Java and Ceylon. I asked the 
attendant at the desk for costume pictures, but all she 
had were pictures of the masks and puppets. She said, 
however, that I could get a book of costumes at the 
London Museum. She asked me if I knew the “wi” and 
after she had said it a couple of times, I realized that 
she meant “Do you know the way?” She gave me a 
“thruppence” in change as they were rather rare, being 
the smallest silver coin made. 

At the London Museum we saw a wonderful collection 
of historical costumes and I bought a book called Cos- 
tume put out by the London Museum, Lancaster House, 
St. James, S.W. I, and in Westminster Abbey I bought 
a book of historical paintings from St. Stephen’s Hall, 
Westminster, called The Building of Brittain by Sir 
Henry Newbolt, which contained many colored historical 
costumes. In the afternoon I started from Piccadilly 
Circus to shop for costume dolls. First we went up 
Regent Street to Liberty’s, a famous shopping center of 
London. I failed to find any miniatures in tweed so I 
bought a set of Japanese bamboo dolls. That evening 
we went to Madame Tussaud’s Wax Works, where I ob- 
tained two small models of Queen Elizabeth and Henry 
VIII. There I had my most embarrassing moment, even 
as O. O. McIntyre, when I spoke to a guard only to 
discover that he was wax! 

On the way home on the boat, many people said that 
I would never get through the customs with all my hun- 
dred and more dolls, and I was rather worried. I listed 
some as “Trachtenpuppen” and some as folk costume 
dolls hoping that the customs officer couldn’t read Ger- 
man. I didn’t want him to think I was going to start a 
toy shop. When I finally got a customs officer, he looked 
at my slip and said, “Are you sure you listed all your 
German marks at forty cents?” I assured him that I 
had. Then he said very pointedly, “How did you happen 
to be clever enough to make your bill come out so close 
to the limit?” (My declaration slip said $99.96). I said, 
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“It may seem strange to you, but that is actually the 
way it figured up.” Then he poked in a few corners and 
said “Shut them up!” What a relief! My immigrant 
family had passed the customs! 

The last addition to the doll collection came jp the 
mail from one of the men in the party who had gone gq 
a side trip to Scotland. The “braw” little lassie in her 
full Scotch plaid brought a whiff of the lakes, the pj 
and the heather. 

I have come to the conclusion that almost any country 
in Europe can add to one’s knowledge of costume dg. 
sign and that the dance studios on the continent can be 
full of hints and suggestions for our enlightenment in the 
U. S. A. (Ooo! Ess! Aah! as we got accustomed ty 
hearing the Olympic announcer call it at the Games). 





The New Leisure—and the Aduk 


(Continued from Page 609) 


individuals without a better understanding of psychology 
and the methods of work with individuals? Girls come 
to recreation centers seeking friends and good times, but 
sometimes they are unable to adjust themselves to the 
groups and, therefore, fail to get what they want. Why 
is it? The leader sees the girl is a misfit; she is de. 
pressed, upset—what is it all about? Is the instructor of 
a tap dancing class able to analyze individual problems 
and work closely with girls? If not, these mass activi- 
ties, these mere classes in one thing or another, are not 
going to solve the leisure-time problems, the health, or 
the adjustment problems of girls. They will have no 
lasting effect unless individuals can be guided through 
these groups into an adjusted, satisfying way of life 
for themselves as persons. 

And then when we begin to think of the individual 
in the group, we step into the whole problem of the 
social groups, the community and its problems—how a 
program for young adults is going to fit into the whole 
problem of the modern changing world. Is our young 


graduate in physical education a keen student of socio- - 


logical trends, able to analyze the community needs? 
Is she capable of building a health and physical educa- 
tion program that will fit into the work of social and 
community agencies today? Is she interested in the 
broader aspects of “social community planning,” so 
that she builds her little program as only a block in a 
whole city-wide pattern? 


SHOULD like to refer at this point to the article that 

gave me encouragement to write down these few 
thoughts on the needs of leaders in the adult field. It 
was a joy to find in the April JourNAL, 1935, that a 
leader in the teacher-training field, Dean Bovard of 
Oregon, was making a plea for the preparation of lead- 
ers for the work with mature people and that for this 
he finds “our studies of sociology and psychology as 
shown by courses in our curriculum, are too limited at 
present.” He says that more analysis of the past decade 
shows a closer_tie-up of physical education with the 


. social sciences, that a sociological analysis of the com- 
Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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«ic paramount to the understanding of the needs 
2 tes in that community, How true this is—for 
the physical directors who have come from our present 
training into community social agencies have found it 
very difficult to understand fully all the philosophy of 
such agencies and, therefore, to share adequately in 
them. It has meant for these directors a time of study 
and difficult adjustment in which some of them never 
succeed, which would not have to be if only our training 
courses could have their “deep roots in sociology. 


UT neither time nor space can be taken in this one 
B article to present the many factors of the adult pro- 
gram that need the attention of leaders. We have cited 
only the importance of being better prepared to meet 
the personal health problems, of an understanding of 
adult psychology in order to work better with individuals, 
and of recognizing the sociological trends in the modern 
community into which our program must fit. I have 
not touched on many other aspects such as the import- 
ance of the increasing field of activities for men and 
women together, and of what Jay B. Nash calls the need 
for “personal enthusiasms.” 

There is a great challenge in creating a program for 
young adults today. In all adult agencies, as it is in 
such an educationally progressive organization as the 
Y.W.C.A., there is opportunity for the play of all the 
initiative an individual leader possesses. Perhaps above 
all, it is the responsibility of the schools that are train- 
ing the leaders of the future to recognize the importance 
of this work in community agencies. Finally, as Dean 
Bovard says it is essential for work with adults to choose 
only those who “are equipped by personality and tem- 
perament to enter this field of community service” and 
to give to them adequate training for this stimulating 
type of work. 





Hints on Basketball Defense 


(Continued from Page 621) 


and morale is talk. Here are some good defensive ex- 
pressions: 

a) Man behind you 

b) Take that man—I’ll get this one 

c) Watch that pick-off 

d) Shift with me 

e) Close him up—too far from him 

f) He’s dribbled, force him 

g) Go get him—T’ll help you 

h) Help with the backboard 

i) Fast break—get back 

j) Play them tight and force them 

These are only a few of the pointers on defensive 
knowledge that the well-trained team should have. Of- 
fensive systems change and defensive maneuvers must 
cope with these changes. The old adage that a good of- 
fense is the best defense is still true, but it is little con- 
solation when a ball-control team deprives your team of 
the possession of the ball. Basketball is truly an offensive 
game, but the value of a well-coordinated defense cannot 
be-doubted. 
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Complete book reviews are contained in 
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Official Basketball Guide for Women. Rules and Editorial 
Committee, A.P.E.A. (New York: American Sports Publishing 
Company, 1936), 25c. 

The 1936-37 edition of the Basketball Guide contains a detach- 
able pocket rule book, and also a large bulletin board chart. A 
number of excellent articles are included which will be of interest 
to players, coaches, and officials. “Basketball Is Fun” and “Your 
Team Reflects Your Attitude” are articles which experienced and 
inexperienced coaches would do well to read. Those seeking tech- 
nical advice will not be disappointed in the guide, for Miss Laurie 
Campbell of the University of Michigan has contributed an article 
for beginners, and Mrs. Elizabeth Yeend Meyers of New York 
University an article for advanced players. The bibliography 
found at the end of the guide is particularly valuable. 


Downhill Skiing, Otto Lang. (New York: Henry Holt and 

Company, 1936). 84 pages, illustrated. $1.25. 

Every skiing enthusiast will be interested in this instructive 
little book by the foremost exponent in this country of the famed 
Arlberg technique. The fundamentals of skiing are clearly and 
briefly described, and illustrated by beautiful action photographs. 
A foreword is contributed by Hannes Schneider, director of the 
ski school at St. Anton on the Arlberg. 


Elements of Psychology, Knight Dunlap. (St. Louis: The C. V. 
Mosby Company, 1936), 499 pages. $3.00. 


This publication is a thorough revision of Elements of Scien- 
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tific Psychology, published in 1922. In many respects it 
book, since much new material has been added in th 
volume. It is not by any means an elementary textbook, but 
be suitable to the needs of serious college students pres = 
undergraduates who wish to get a comprehensive view of nding 
ogy and its modern development. Psychol. 
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Physical Education Activity Units. George J. Altmann 
Ohio: Kent State University). 2c each. 


The educational principles on which these units are 
well as the method of constructing and applying them 
scribed in the June, 1936, JoURNAL OF HEALTH anp P 
EpucatTion. The units, about eighty in number, are in mimeo. 
graphed form, and include swimming and lifesaving, individu 
and team games and sports, mat and apparatus exercises and 
stunts, and miscellaneous outdoor activities. The units Will be 
found valuable by teachers, especially when introducing ney 
activities. 
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Sports for Recreation. Staff of the Department of Intramural 
Sports, University of Michigan. Edited by Elmer D. Mitchel] 
(New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1936). 467 pages. $2.59, ; 


This book is planned: (1) to extend and develop the increased 
interest in healthful, wholesome recreations; (2) to assemble in 
convenient form needed information on the various forms of 
physical recreation that has previously not been easily available; 
(3) to treat each sport from the standpoint of the beginner or 
average player rather than to go into it extensively. The funda. 
mental techniques and rules of a large number of recreative actiy. 
ities are offered. 


Public Health and Hygiene. A Student’s Manual. C. F. Bolduan 
and N. W. Bolduan. (2nd. ed.; Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
and Company, 1936). 371 pages. $2.75. 

Each discussion of a phase of public health and hygiene is in. 
troduced by a concise historical description which prepares the 
student for the practical applications of the facts. The first edi- 
tion was given wide usage; undoubtedly, the second edition will 
be warmly received by all those teaching and studying this highly 
important subject. Five new chapters have been added, and the 
text thoroughly revised. 


Physical Training for Girls. Dorothy M. Cooke. (New York: 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1936). 104 pages. $1.50. 


The author presents activities and principles for physical 
training in order to meet the enormous increase in the demand 
for physical training both in the schools and in connection with 
the various social organizations and unemployment centers which 
cater to young people in England. Many formal exercises and 
unusual stunts are presented in this handy little book. 


The Economic Ability of The States to Finance Public 
Schools. Leslie L. Chism. (New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936), 169 pages, 
$1.85. 

This investigation presents data which are pertinent to the 
scientific study of the question of the ability of the various states 
to support education. The study is concerned with the economic 
ability of the states to raise tax revenue, and their relative ability 
to support a given program of public elementary and secondary 
education under a system of state and local taxation based on 
the Model Tax Plan prepared by a committee of the National 
Tax Association in October, 1933. 


Adventures in Recreation. Weaver Weddell Pangburn. (New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1936). 138 pages. $0.72. 


Adventures in Recreation has been written for use as a text 
or reference book for junior and senior high school students, and 
is designed to acquaint them with the meanings and background 
of recreation, its uses and possibilities in their school and after- 
school life, and the contribution of the community to the recrea- 
tional life of its citizens. This is a worth-while contribution to 
the literature in the field for the use of students, and many teach- 
ers also will find it challenges their interest and thinking. 
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= Sane Athletic Program. 133, 
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Avail Dance in the Rhythms Program for 
High School Boys and Girls. 
MINISTRATION 

AD bility Grouping and Individualization in 
Physical Education. G. W. Mueller. 599. 

A Comprehensive View of Safety. State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Delaware. 


192. 

Constituent Parts of a State Program. E. V. 
Graves. 318. 

The Functioning Health Council. E. Mc- 
Hose. 543. 

Job Analysis of the Functions of the Physi- 
cal Education Teacher. W. R. LaPorte. 


550. 

Legal Liability for Injury of Children in 
Public Schools. A. C. Poe. 

Method for Drawing Home-and- Home Sched- 
ules for Round-Robin Tournaments. J. A. 
Torney and L. W. Stevens. 40. . 

Physical Education Reports. P. W. Mitchell. 


448. 
Schedules at a Glance. C. F. Benninghoff. 
332. 


AINSWORTH, Dorothy S. 
Recreation and College Life. 136. 
ALLEN, Ross L. 
Dust on Playgrounds. 324. 
ALTMANN, George J. 
Grading Plan i “small Professional Classes 
or Squads. 330. 
The Unit of Physical Education Activity. 


Unusual Forms of Jumping and Vaulting. 
562. 


ANDERSON, C. F. 
Practical Hints on Demonstrations. 156. 
ANDERSON, J. T 
A Need in Rural Health Education. 140. 
AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AS- 
SOCIATION (See also Committee Re- 
ports, News Notes) 
Central District Association News. 44, 112, 
188, 268, 336, 394, 452, 515, 582, 635. 
Central District Officers’ and History. 10. 
Dance Section News. 42, 109, 186, 264, 
334, 390, 450, 516, 580, 632. 
Eastern District Association News. 45, 116, 
187, 264, 335, 392, 453, 515, 583, 632. 
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National Section on Women’s Athletics. E. 
von Borries. 572. 
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Basketball Coaching Technique. 556. 
AQUATICS and Water Sports 
Camp Aquatic Program. J. S. Wickens. 
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Nielsen Method of Artificial Respiration. G. 
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A Novice Swimming Meet. . J. Cline. 388. 
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BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
In Affiliation With Simmons College 


MARJORIE BOUVE, Director 


Distinguished for the excellence of its training in pre- 
paring young women for the profession of Physical 
Education, offers a four-year course in physical educa- 
tion and physical therapy in affiliation with Simmons 
College, for which the degree of Bachelor of Science 
is granted; a three-year course, preparing students to 
teach all branches of Physical Education; and a three- 


year course in Physical Therapeutics. College gradu- 
ates may complete the three-year course in two years 
if they have the necessary prerequisites for the work. 
Excellent opportunities are offered for sports and in- 
dividual games. Health education, recreation programs, 
and posture work are stressed. 


For Catalogue Address Registrar 
105 SOUTH HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 














WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Graduate Department of Hygiene and Physical Education 


Certificate in Hygiene and 
Physical Education 


A curriculum especially designed for the training of 
teachers of Hygiene and Physical Education is 
offered to specially qualified graduates of approved 
colleges and universities. 


M.S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 
Graduate students qualified for advanced study and 


research, who have completed or are completing the 
requirements for the Certificate, may register for 
and complete, in one or two years, the twelve year- 
hours required for the degree of M.S. in Hygiene 
and Physical Education. 

A five-year program in liberal arts and physical 
education is offered leading to the B.A. degree at 
the end of four years, and to the Certificate, and in 
special cases, the M.S. degree at the end of five 
years. 


For information, address Graduate Committee, WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY. MASS. 

















SAVAGE SCHOOL for ipucanox 


Established in 1890. 


Approved and chartered by the New York 
State Department of Education. 


Noted for its faculty of leaders and author- 
ities in their respective fields. 


Offers a three-year course of college grade 
leading to a diploma. 


Enables graduates to earn Bachelor of Science 
degrees in one additional year, through edu- 
cational affiliations with several colleges. 


Catalog upon request, 308 West 59th St., New York City, New York 





























SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


(Corporate Name) 
International Young Men’s Christian Association College 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Natural Science Division—(Physical and Health Education) 


G. B. ArrLecK, A.M., Director 


ELMER Berry, Ed.D., Chair., Graduate Council 


EQUIPMENT—Five Athletic Fields, Two Gymnasiums, Natatorium, Boat House, Laboratories, Exception- 


al Physical Education Library. 


COURSES—Four-year course for high school graduates, degree B.S. or B.P.E. Advanced courses for col- 
lege graduates, men and women, degree M.Ed., or M.P.E. Majors in physical and health education, 


natural science, etc. Minors in academic. subjects. 


For Information Address 


JOHN D. BROCK, M.E4., Secretary 
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SKI COURSES 


Taught by 


MRS. INGRID HOLM 
of Gothenburg. Sweden 


During January, 1937, four intensive courses 
covering the theory, practice, and teaching of 
Skiing are to be given at the Putney School, 
Putney, Vermont. 


First course, January 2-9. Second course, Janu- 





ary 9-16. Third course, January 16-23. Fourth 
course, January 23-30. 


Registration for each course limited to fifteen. 


Tuition for a course, including all living 
expenses 


$40.00 


Courses organized by 
The School of Physical Education and Hygiene of 
Russell Sage College 


For information and circular, address 
MISS ANNE CAMPBELL 


Russell Sage College 


Troy. New York 
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OUTSTANDING LEA @© FEBIGER BOOKS 





FUNDAMENTALS 
IN 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A Text-Book for College Freshmen and 
High School Girls 


By RUTH B. GLASSOW, M.A. 


Professor of Physical Education the 
Wisconsin, Madison, 


in of 


Wisconsin 


Associate University 
12mo, 143 pages, illustrated with 34 engravings 
Cloth, $1.75, net. 


This book answers the problem that confronts every 
instructor of physical education—what to teach, and 
how to teach it. It supplants the drudgery of mean- 
ingless calisthenics with the enjoyment that comes from 
individual participation in worth-while activities. It per- 
mits pleasure to furnish the motivation for the exercises 
that assute the desired results. 


SWIMMING 


Its Teaching, Management and Program 
Organization 


By GRACE BRUNER DAVIESS, M.A. 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, University of Cincinnati; 

State Chairman of the Ohio Executive Committee of the National 

Amateur Athletic Federation; Examiner and Institute Instructor 
in the American Red Cross Life-Saving Division. 


292 
37 


12mo, 173 pages, illustrated with 
Cloth, $2.25, net. 


engravings 


This is a book for teachers of swimming whether in 
college, high school, club or camp. It is readily under- 
standable by the partially trained instructor, the group 
leader or counsellor and will be helpful to the teacher 
of experience. The information is readily accessible 
covering the teaching of swimming to beginners, inter- 
mediate and advanced pupils, either boys or girls. Every 
phase of the subject is fully treated. 


Special Physical Education Catalogue on Request 
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Please send me: 


C] Glassow’s Fundamentals 


Name Lorre, 
(J. of H.P.E. 12-36) 


Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(1) Daviess’ Swimming $2.25 
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